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Return of Unused Import Certificates 


It is highly important to the effective 
operations of the Import Certificate/ 
Delivery Verification program (see 
§ 373.2 of the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule) that unused or partially used 
import certificates be returned to the 
foreign importer. A foreign importer 
must account for the quantities of ma- 
terial not actually imported against an 
import certificate, in order to discharge 
his obligations to his government in ac- 
cordance with the terms and provisions 
of the import certificate issued to him. 
Failure to do this may make it difficult 
for him to secure further import cer- 
tificates to engage in transactions with 
the U.S. firms involved. 

As an example of the importance that 
foreign governments attach to the re- 
turn of unused or partially used import 
certificates, the Swiss Government 
places the following statement on the 


Swiss Blue Import Certificate: 

“Import certificates which have not 
been used must be returned to the 
undersigned Swiss office; if import cer- 
tificates have been used in part only a 
corresponding attestation by the sup- 
plier’s country export control authori- 
ties is indispensable.” 

Where a U.S. exporter has an import 
certificate in his possession and does 
not intend to use it in support of a 
license application, he should return it 
immediately to his foreign customer. If 
the import certificate was submitted to 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce in 
support of an application for export 
license, and the license either will not 
be used or used only in part, the U.S. 
exporter can expedite the return of the 
import certificate by following one of 
the procedures outlined in paragraphs 

(Continued on page 15) 





Commerce Field Offices Have Vital 
Part in New National Export Program 


The International Trade Specialists 
in the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are prepared to assist 
business firms in developing and ex- 
panding markets abroad, whether the 
firms are experienced exporters or are 
just entering this field. Assistance in 
export promotion that can be obtained 
through the Field Offices includes: 

Finding markets abroad. 

Locating business partners abroad 
such as agents, distributors, etc. 

Furnishing business information on 
foreign firms. 

Providing specific business opportuni- 
ties abroad. 

Furnishing information on foreign 
duties and regulations. 

Informing commercial offices at U.S. 
Foreign Service Posts of impending 
visits by U.S. businessmen. 

Advising on the types of business or- 
ganizations to be set up abroad. 

Explaining the documentation re- 
quired to make export shipment. 

Consult the nearest Field Office on 
these and many other foreign trade 
matters on which they can be of as- 
sistance. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., 821 Post Office Bidg., 

Phone CHapel 7-0811. 


Attente & Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie 

NW. 5 Saae 2-4121. 

Pi aad 9, . Post Office and Court- 
house bide. Saini 8-2312 or 2818. 

Buffalo 8, N.Y., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 Ellicott 
St., MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, S.C., Area 
West End Broad St., RAymond 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bidg., 16th St. 
and Capitol Ave. Phone 8-8931 


feage 6, IM., Room 1802, 226 W. Jack 


2, Sergeant Kd Bldg., 


Cincinnati 2, Ohie, 915 Fifth Third Bank Bldg., 
86 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 1-7900. 


Dallas 1, Tex., Room 8-104, Merchandise Mart. 
Riverside 8-5611. 


Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
KEystone 4-4151. 


Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 38-9330. 


Greensboro, N.C., 407 U.S. Post Office Bidg., 
BRoadway 38-8284. 


Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Main 
Street, CApitol 2-7201. 


Jacksonville 1, Fla., 426 Federal Bldg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Me.. Room 2011, 911 Walnut 8t. 
BAltimore 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., Room 4650, 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 


Memphis 8, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-8426. 


Miami 382, Fla., 408. Ainsley Building, 14 N. E. 
First Ave. Phone: FRanklin 17-2581. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg 
FEderal 2-3244. 


New Orleans 12, La., 883 St. Charles Ave. 
EXpress 2411. 


New York 1, N.Y., Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre 3- 3377. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 Chest- 
nut St. WaAlnut 8-2400. 


Phoenix, Ariz., 187 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
GRant 1-5370. 


Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse Bldg 
CApital 6-3361. 


Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7183. 
Richmond 19, Va., Room 809 Parcel Post Bldg. 
Milton 4-9471. 


St. Louis & A 910 New Federal! Bldg. 
MAin 1 


Salt “cay dn 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple &t. 
EMpire 4-2552. 


San Franciseo 11, Calif.. Room 419 Customhouse 
YUkon 6-8111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U.S. Courthouse and P.O. 
Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 


1081 8. 





Blvd. ANdover 8-8600. 


Seattl Wash., 809 Federal Office Bidg., 909 
First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 
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NATIONAL EXPORT EXPANSION PROGRAM 





‘Visit U.S.A.—1960’ Makes Progress, 
Shows Promise 


re SIT U.S.A.—1960,” the first joint effort by industry and Govern- 

ment to build export income for the United States by expanding 
tourist travel to this country, is slowly but surely gaining wide support 
and, according to reports from abroad, is generating a new and 
vigorous interest in the United States as a vacationland. 


In Finland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and elsewhere, people are planning— 
many of them for the first time—to 
visit the United States, if one can judge 
by the number of, inquiries being re- 
ceived by the U.S. Consulate offices 
abroad. In this country, where promo- 
tion of foreign travel has long been 
directed toward travel to other lands, 
civic leaders are encouraging their 
communities to show foreign visitors 
the same warm hospitality many 
American tourists have received when 
traveling abroad. 

The broad objective of the invitation 
to “Visit U.S.A.—1960,” extended to 
the world by Presidential proclamation, 
is “to forward the purpose of inter- 
national understanding and _ world 
peace.” One of the specific objectives 
is to match incoming against outgoing 
travel dollars by increasing the flow of 
tourist travel into the United States, 
without in any way stemming the fast- 
growing trend among Americans to 
vacation abroad. 


Travel Imports Exceed Exports 

The difference between inflow and 
outflow has been widening from year to 
year. In 1959, the U.S. share of world 
tourist earnings was about $990 mil- 
lion. Traveling Americans, meanwhile, 
contributed more than twice this 
amount—about $2 billion—to the com- 
bined share accruing to other countries 
through foreign travel. The gap of 
more than $1 billion between travel ex- 
ports and travel imports in 1959 em- 
phasizes the importance of the national 
export expansion program. 

Developments abroad make this a pro- 
pitious year for starting a new travel 
trend. Many nations are relaxing the 
currency restrictions which impeded 
travel to the United States in the past. 
Late last year, the United Kingdom 
raised the allowance for tourists from 
£100 to £250 (about $700); larger 
amounts are easily obtainable upon ap- 
plication. New Zealand and other 
sterling bloc countries have taken simi- 
lar action, and France has tripled its 
traveler’s allowance and also grants 
additional amounts on application. This 
year Iceland, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and Yugoslavia 
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have joined the countries granting 
more liberal allowances to their travel- 
ing citizens. 

Postwar economic recovery, now well 
advanced in many countries, offers the 
prospect that more people will be able 
to accept an invitation to “visit U.S.A.” 
than in the past. The American travel 
industry, which is taking the initiative 
in the new travel expansion effort, 
predicts that nearly 6 million visitors 
will come from abroad this year and 
spend well over $1 billion in this coun- 
try. 


Travel Office Active 


Hub of the travel-promotion activities 
undertaken by Government offices 
throughout the United States, by U.S. 
embassies and consulates abroad, and 
by private industry is the Office of In- 
ternational Travel in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which is spearhead- 
ing the planning and developing of this 
cooperative program. 

The Travel Office coordinates the 
Government’s broad effort to strengthen 
the flow of America-bound tourists. It 
is also the liaison office of Government 
and industry in all matters relating to 
travel. As such, it serves as secretariat 
of the 25-man Visit U.S.A.—1960 Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce and headed by Philip M. 
Talbott of the National Savings and 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C. The 
committee, whose distinguished mem- 
bership comprises a cross section of 
American business, industrial, labor, 
and civic leadership, contributes in- 
itiative and guidance for the worldwide 
industry-Government undertaking. 


Local Support Enlisted 

One of the first steps taken by the 
Visit U.S.A.—1960 Committee was to 
invite the support of the governors of 
the States in promoting the travel year. 
Another was to enlist the cooperation 
of the mayors of some 300 cities in 
developing local hospitality programs. 
The response has been excellent. 

In California, the Los Angeles-Mexico 
Host Committee is endeavoring to at- 
tract more tourists from Mexico and it 
may extend its efforts to lands across 


the Pacific and the Atlantic. Visit 
U.S.A. committees in cities across the 
country are encouraging members of 
local business, professional, educational, 
and foreign-language groups to make a 
special effort to persuade friends and 
relatives overseas to visit them. Firms 
with branches abroad are urged to offer 
trips to the United States as incentive 
awards. Members of women’s groups 
are making visitors from abroad feel 
welcome here by entertaining them in 
their homes, and various organizations 
try to help foreign visitors overcome 
language difficulties. 

Hotels in the nation’s capital are set- 
ting an example to other hotels else- 
where keeping rosters of staff members 
and taxicab drivers fluent in foreign 
languages. When a visitor who knows 
no English checks into a hotel, he may 
be greeted in his native language by a 
fellow countryman, if the hotel man- 
ager has one on his staff. If the visit- 
ing traveler wishes to go sightseeing 
by cab, a call will go out for a driver 
who speaks his language. 


Hospitality Stressed 


All segments of the travel industry 
—transportation lines, travel agencies, 
sightseeing organizations, hotels and 
motels—are expanding their hospitality 
services. Motoring tourists from other 
nations are offered local sightseeing in- 
formation “without charge as a cour- 
tesy” at branches of a nationwide mo- 
torists’ organization. 

“With the cooperation of a local tour 
operator, an airline serving one of 
America’s major cities sends a special 
representative to the airport to meet 
each visiting tourist and businessman 
arriving on its transoceanic flights. A 
“welcome visitor” kit, presented as a 
gift, introduces the traveler to the city 
and invites him to visit a downtown 
office for more complete business and 
tourist information. Numerous travel 
agencies offer similar greeting serv- 
ices. These are a few examples of 
hospitality extended by the travel in- 
dustry. Many others could be cited. 

Rural America is also contributing 
to the success of the travel year. Ruri- 
tan, one of the nation’s large rural 
service organizations, has adopted 
“Visit U.S.A.—1960” as its major proj- 
ect for the year and has asked about 
1,000 farm families to open their homes 
to, visiting farm delegations from 
abroad. 
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‘Visit U.S.A.—1960’ Committee 


Philip M. Talbot, special assistant to 
the chairman and president, National 
Savings & Trust Co., Washington, D.C., 
chairman; Herbert C. Blunck, general 
manager, The Statler Hilton, Washing- 
ton, D.C., vice chairman. 

Max B. Allen, president, American 
Society of Travel Agents, Inc., New 
York, N.Y.; S. Clark Beise, president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Erwin D. Canham, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.; Norman Chandler, 
publisher, Los Angeles Times, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Harlow H. Curtice, Flint, 
Mich.; William Clay Ford, vice presi- 
dent, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; 
John M. Franklin, president, United 
States Lines Co., New York, N.Y. 

Frederic R. Gamble, president, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Inc., New York, N.Y.; Ber- 
nard F. Gimbel, chairman, Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc., New York, N.Y.; Ernest 
Henderson, president, Sheraton Corp. of 
America, Boston, Mass.; Arthur M. 
Hill, chairman, Greyhound Corp., Wash- 


ington, D.C.; Kenneth Holland, presi- 
dent, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, New York, N.Y.; Joseph J. Horan, 
president, National Association of 
Travel Organizations, Albany, N.Y.; 
Eric Johnston, president, Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Rowland Jones, Jr., president, Ameri- 


can Retail Federation, Washington, 
D.C.; Robert E. MacNeal, president, 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa.; Frederick T. McGuire, Jr., presi- 
dent, American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D.C.; Ernest S. Marsh, 
president, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway System, Chicago, IIl.; 
George Meany, president, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C.; Herschel D. New- 
som, master, The National Grange, 
Washington, D.C.; Ralph T. Reed, presi- 
dent, American Express Co., New York, 
N.Y.; C. R. Smith, president, American 
Airlines, New York, N.Y.; Juan T. 
Trippe, president, Pan American World 
Airways System, New York, N.Y. 
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U.S. Agencies Aid Effort 


Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices, in 33 major cities, are taking an 
important part in local promotion by 
participating in the work of local “Visit 
U.S.A.” committees and in organizing 
information centers. 

Almost every Government agency, at 
home and abroad, participates in some 
way in the “Visit U.S.A.” effort. When 
the year began, the Department of 
State, through its posts around the 
world, was ready with simplified proce- 
dures for issuing visitors’ visas to tour- 
ists. Some were receiving their vis- 
itors’ visas on the day they applied 
for them. The application form had 
been shortened and simplified. The is- 
suance of free tourist visas, valid for 
any number of visits over a 4-year 
period, had been authorized on a reci- 
procity basis, and nonimmigrant visas 
could be revalidated up to 4 years with- 
out formal application. There is still 
a lot of work to be done in stream- 
lining these procedures, but progress 
is being made. 

The Post Office Department is in- 
viting travel to this country by using 
a “Visit U.S.A.—1960” cancellation 
stamp on mail going overseas from its 
10 largest post offices. 

The Bureau of Customs is trying to 
make it easier for visitors who arrive 
by ship. In New York City, as an 
experiment, when Customs officers board 
incoming ships at Quarantine, they col- 
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lect duties from passengers before dock- 
ing, to speed baggage inspet¢tion on 
the pier. For experimental purposes, 
the new service necessarily is limited to 
a few ships. If feasible, it will be of- 
fered more widely. = 

Other experiments are in progress. 
One of them, also at New York City, 
involves an adaptation of the “express 
check-out counter” provided in grocery 
supermarkets for customers buying 
only a few items. “Express line” count- 
ers, manned by customs inspectors, 
have been set up for passengers ar- 
riving by ship with no more than three 
pieces of hand baggage. The tourist 
who “travels light” saves time by carry- 
ing his bags to the customs inspector 
instead of waiting for the inspector 
to come to him. 


Visitors Welcomed at Ports 


Stationed at 17 major ports of entry 
are America’s official hostesses, the port 
receptionists of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. The blue-uni- 
formed receptionists greet travelers 
when they arrive and assist them with 
entry formalities. Most of the official 
“Welcome to America” staff members 
are assigned to international airports, 
where jet transport has created heavy 
traffic, but the Immigration Service con- 
templates assigning them also for ship- 
board immigration inspections aboard 
transoceanic passenger liners. 

The Treasur, Department also makes 






it easier for visitors to leave the coun- 
try. In preparation for “Visit U.S.A.” 
it granted foreign tourists relief from 
the previous obligation to obtain a cer- 
tificate of compliance with our tax laws 
upon departure. Now only visitors who 
stay here for more than 60 days or 
who receive income here need file a re- 
turn when they leave. 

The National Park Service, custo- 
dian of the nation’s vast parklands and 
host to million of visitors each year, has 
become an important “Visit U.S.A.” 
tourist information center. Its mail 
from overseas has always been -heavy, 
but the number of foreign inquiries 
about the parks and the natural heri- 
tage they preserve has doubled this 
year. About 67 million American and 
foreign guests are expected to visit the 
parks in 1960. 


Visit U.S.A. Stirs Interest 


There are many indications that the 
hospitality offered by the United States 
is being accepted. In ‘West Germany, 
the issuance of more visas forecasts 
more travel to the United States from 
that country. The number of visas is- 
sued by the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Frankfurt-am-Main early this 
year as compared with 1959, was up 10 
percent in January, 47 percent in Feb- 
ruary, and 40 percent in March. At 
Munich, 1,186 visas were issued in the 
first 5 months of 1960 for travel in the 
United States, more than in any other 
year since the early 1940’s. 

In Cape Town, sales by an American 
travel agency for trips to the United 
States were 391 percent higher in the 
first 5 months of 1960 than in the com- 
parable period last year. In the Mid- 
dle East, at least one travel agency has 
organized its first tour to North Amer- 
ica. Eighty tourists, all but one of 
whom were first-time visitors to the 
United States, were booked for the 25- 
day tour. In Finland, large groups of 
industrialists, retailers, and profes- 
sional people are chartering planes for 
tours to the United States, and in Den- 
mark the Prime Minister has said that 
many Danes, including the royal fam- 
ily, are accepting the invitation to 
“Visit U.S.A.—1960.” 

Early this year a trade association 
advertised its new publication on Amer- 
ican travel and accommodations in two 
European newspapers with the hope of 
receiving a few hundred responses. 
Two thousand requests poured in dur- 
ing the first week, and more books had 
to be printed to fill all the orders thaf 
followed. The response demonstrates 
the widespread interest in the United 
States. 


Travel Industry Takes Lead 


The travel industry, aided by U.S. 
Government offices overseas, is taking 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Brazil—The Awakening Giant 


The future of Brazil, both industrially and agriculturally, must be 
rated as excellent. It is a large developing country with a tremendous 


potential. 


The building of Brasilia, the new capital and seat of the 


Federal Government in the interior in the State of Goias with new 
highways fanning out to every region, is expected to open up millions 
of acres of new rich land. Brazil is an awakening giant in whose 
welfare the United States has a natural and traditionally friendly 


interested. 

The natural warmth and friendliness 
of Brazilian businessmen toward their 
U.S. counterparts and toward gll people 
of the United States is an amazingly 
stimulating experience. In such a “cli- 
mate of goodwill” there should be in- 
creasing opportunities for investment 
and development of a greater two- 
way trade between Brazil and the 
United States. 

Brazil is traditionally and basically 
oriented toward a free enterprise econ- 
omy. The principal production facili- 
ties are owned and operated by private 
companies comprised of all Brazilian 
capital, all foreign capital, or mixed 
Brazilian and foreign capital. The Gov- 
ernment does, however, participate in 
the financing of some activities in pe- 
troleum utilities, atomic energy, trans- 
portation, and steel. 

Brazil’s present policy is not to re- 
strict either remittances of, profits 
abroad or repatriation of foreign cap- 
ital, but financing of plant expansion 
to keep pace with demand has been a 
main factor in holding down remit- 
tances. The effects of inflation on the 
need for ever increasing amounts of 
working capital has also operated to 
keep remittances relatively low, or 
often nil. 

The explosive growth of the country, 
the impatience for more progress, and 
heavy investments in Brasilia have, 
however, seriously strained the coun- 
try’s monetary resources. Brazil’s 
solutions have included a multiple ex- 
change system, a strict and somewhat 
complex system of import and export 
controls, price controls, and direct par- 
ticipation in the financing, management, 
and marketing phases of certain indus- 
tries. By these and other means the 
Federal Government plays a much more 
direct role in the dailv conduct of busi- 
ness than does the United States. 


Trade Can Be Expanded 


Brazil’s foreign trade with the United 
States now represents about 40 percent 
of its total exports and imports. Prih- 
cipal imports are petroleum, machinery, 
chemicals, wheat, and iron and steel. 
The chief export is coffee, the country’s 
largest single export and principal dol- 
lar earner. Other important exports 
to the United States are minerals, 
cacao, and vegetable oils and waxes. 
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Importation of consumer goods from 
the United States has been a big busi- 
ness for a great many years, just as 
exportation of coffee tothe United 
States has been a tremendously im- 
portant factor in the Brazilian econ- 
omy. This trade for a long time has 
been a factor in creating goodwill be- 
tween the two countries.’ 

Recently created or expanded import 
taxes and reclassification of consumer 
commodities into luxury items, have, 
however, greatly contracted the Bra- 
zilian import business. Relief of this 
situation is now being sought through 
exportation of goods to the United 
States. It might also give to the U.S. 
consumer market many basic as well 
as novelty items. 


Many Brazilian products can be 
shipped abroad as well as used to sup- 
ply the domestic market, but the fol- 
lowing are pinpointed as specific prod- 
ucts that appear to have the most im- 
mediate export potential: 

Wood in many forms, including lumber, 
plywood, parquet flooring, a broad variety 


of beautiful veneers, furniture, and pulp 
and paper products. 


Ores of a broad variety both as mined 
and in beneficiated forms; sugar and 
alcohol from sugarcane; sisal in manufac- 
tured form as twine and rope; jewelry 
manufactured from gold, also a_ broad 
variety of semiprecious Brazilian stones. 


Leather goods, such as shoes, boots, brief- 
cases, handbags, foodstuffs, particularly 
in canned form, including fish, fruit, also 
nuts; beverages. 


Mate, the Brazilian tea; ceramics of all 
types; a complete range of textiles in raw 
and finished forms. 


Industrial Opportunities Afforded 
Brazil is by far the largest country 
in South America and should be of par- 
amount importance to U.S. companies 
with an eye on Latin America as their 
first choice for further activity abroad. 
It has vast natural resources, its 67 
million population represents an im- 
portant growing market, and its labor 
force and rates are most attractive. 
The world’s largest known high-grade 
iron ore deposits are located in and 
near the State of Minas Gerais. Many 
areas have untold wealth in semipre- 
cious gem stones. Brazil has some of 
the largest reserves of timber in the 
world. It is the world’s largest coffee 


grower and is an important cattle 
producer. The country’s hydroelectric 
potential has been conservatively esti- 
mated at 22 million horsepower. 

But with all its natural resources 
Brazil still suffers from a restricted 
use of them. Industrial development 
has gone forth in great strides in the 
central and southern regions, but in 
the northeast and south a lack of elec- 
tric power seems to have greatly ham- 
pered advancement of industrial devel- 
opment. 

Among industries offering what ap- 
pears to have particularly attractive 
potentialities for investment at this 
time are— 


Chemicals and petrochemicals.—Products 
from Petrobras, the Government oil produc- 
ing and refining monopoly, can be further 
refined by private enterprise into various 
petrochemicals. 


Food.—Particularly canned fruits, vege- 
tables, papaya products, wines, guarana, 
alcohol from sugarcane, mate, and a variety 
of fish and crustaceans have good possibili- 
ties. 


Machinery.—No U.S. textile machine 
manufacturer is established in Brazil. Vir- 
tually all heavy equipment and recording 
instruments are imported. 


Metals.—Many 


metal-fabricating facili- 
ties are needed. 


Minerals.—Broad varieties of metallic 
and nonmetallic minerals are abundant in 
Brazil. 


Textiles— Adequate labor and abundant 
supplies of raw materials should make this 
a good area for expansion. 


Wood.—Lumber, plywood, parquet floors, 
variety of beautiful veneers, furniture, 
pulp, paper products such as containers, 
tissues, are all splendid opportunities. 

Development groups are established 
in most large areas to supply essential 
data to investors and to encourage out- 
side investment in some underdeveloped 
territories, and Federal, State, and local 
Governments are offering special in- 
ducements, such as free land, special 
monetary exchange rates, tax conces- 
sions, and bank loan guarantees. 

Several investment companies deal in 
shares of Brazilian companies, and two 
funds called to the attention of the 
U.S. Mission offer investors a diversi- 
fied portfolio of the “Blue Chip” of 
Brazilian business. Here again, how- 
ever, the impact of inflation is such 
that funds available for such invest- 
ments are limited and a long-range 
viewpoint is required. 

That Brazil does want additional 
foreign investments is evidenced also 
by the incentives it is offering in the 
less developed areas of the country. 
These include assistance in locating 
plant sites, donations of land, waiver 
of taxes, and even some capital par- 
ticipation. 








Participation Also Invited 


Foreign investors also have an op- 
portunity to improve plant productiv- 
ity particularly in the older plants. 
The cost of new equipment is a deter- 
rent to expansion-of Brazilian plants, 
as it usually represents an investment 
beyond what the owner thinks he can 
afford to pay. As an alternative, the 
more progressive owners are turning to 
joint ventures with foreign companies, 
often U.S. firms, which furnish capital 
in the form of equipment, know-how, 
and trade names. 


To assist in educating Brazilian 
leaders in productivity, a program is 
proposed to invite groups to visit the 
United States for 6-week periods and 
to have their findings released by the 
National Center on Industrial Produc- 
tivity after their return. Similar visits 
are planned for productivity people, 
for trade associations, and for a grad- 
uate engineer from each State univer- 
sity. These programs will be supple- 
mented with visual aids and printed 
matter for use throughout the country. 

New plants put up in Brazil inevit- 
ably seem too small. It is not unusual 
to find that the capacity of a plant is 
being substantially increased even be- 
fore the first unit goes into operation. 
Many plants have quadrupled their 
production within the first 5 years. 
Contributing to this growth is the in- 
creasing population and the improved 
standard of living made possible by 
new industry. 


On the other hand, Brazil is still far 
from requiring single unit production 
capacities equivalent to many found in 
the United States. Consequently, some 
purchasers feel that the capacity of 
European equipment is more in keeping 
with their needs but are disappointed 
when they cannot get excess capacity 
from that equipment, as they invariably 
do from U.S. equipment. Others at 
times would prefer to use used late- 
model equipment from the United 
States and would be willing to accept 
it in exchange for equity capital in 
their company, but such equipment 
usually would have to be imported at 
the high “special category” exchange 
rate. 

Some building materials, such as 
cement, wood, steel reinforcing, pipe, 
and wire, generally are available to 
meet requirements, and more and more 
equipment and machinery of good 
quality are being made in Brazil. 
Heavy equipment, instruments, and spe- 
cial electrical and piping materials 
must be imported, but tanks, vessels, 
and machinery of standard types are 
made in the country. U.S. standards 
are the accepted basis for ordering 
materials and equipment. 

Profits are normally much higher 
than in the United States. It is not 
unusual for a plant to be paid for in a 
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year or two. A large factor in deter- 
mining how fast it is paid off is how 
much money was borrowed to build it.’ 


Local Labor Used 


Many of the old established U.S. 
firms operating in Brazil have few to 
no personnel from the United States. 
They have adopted the technique of 
sending competent Brazilians to the 
United States for training, and thus 
they gradually replace Americans who 
came down originally to start the 
operation. For the most part Brazilian 
workers are capable and industrious. 

Wages are much lower than they are 
in the United States, but there is strong 
pressure for a substantial increase in 
the minimum wage of 6,000 cruzeiros a 
month plus fringe benefits (185 cruzei- 
ros=US$1 at current open-market 
rate). The established minimum is, 
however, lower in some areas. 


Service personnel of the type usually 
employed in the United States to engi- 
neer and construct a complete plant on 
a turnkey basis does not exist in Brazil. 
Several firms from the States which 
have operated in Brazil have endeav- 
ored to keep going by finding additional 
work, but complete engineering setups 
are not yet functioning in a large way. 
A few relatively new Brazilian organi- 
zations are headed in that direction but 
there is a shortage of design engineers 
and virtually no process know-how is as 
yet in their hands. Construction forces 
are ample and good but firms are short 
of equipment. 


U.S. Investors Confident 


Despite the difficulties outlined, con- 
fidence in the future of Brazil is ob- 
vious, as is evidenced by the $3 billion 
in investment now in the country, of 
which an estimated $1.5 billion is that 
of approximately 300 U.S. companies. 
In the brief period of the month of 
May 1960, an additional $1,633,288 of 
U.S. investments alone were authorized 
under Superintendency of Money and 
Credit Instruction No. 113. 

The enthusiasm and confidence of 
U.S. investors in the long-range future 
of Brazil is continuing unabated. Of 
particular significance is the continued 
expansion of U.S. companies long es- 
tablished in Brazil, who are not only 
reinvesting most of their profits but 
are also sending down additional cap- 
ital. 

The concensus of the Mission after 
talking to Brazilian Government and 
business leaders in all areas visited was 
that the greatest incentive to improve- 
ment of the investment climate in 


Brazil would be monetary stability and 
reasonable stability of governmental 
regulations affecting investments. Cur- 
rency depreciation in terms of the dol- 
lar and inflation in the country have 
troubled some U.S. firms in Brazil. 

On its tour the Mission met well over 











4,000 people, predominantly those con- 
nected with business, industry, and 
government. Members of the Mission 
believe unanimously that out of the 
many meetings, panel sessions, and in- 
dividual conferences held a consider- 
able number of sound opportunities for 
U.S. trade and investment in Brazil 
were developed and will continue to 
develop. 

Specific trade and investment oppor- 
tunities reported by the Mission fol- 
low. World Trade Directory (WTD) 
reports, if available on firms men- 
tioned, are indicated by date of issu- 
ance. A description of WTD reports 
and how to obtain them is given in the 
regular World Trade Leads depart- 
ment. The symbol (*) is indicated in 
those instances where additional de- 
tails are available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Export Opportunities 
Accounting Systems—Firm wants to 
import accounting systems from United 
States. H. V. Lage, Rua Mexico 45, 
11° andar, sala 1103/A, Rio de Janeiro. 
WTD 1/30/59. 


Agricultural Machinery—Agricul- 
tural machinery and parts. Stanislaw 
Wiecko, 1570 Rua Gen. Lima e Silva, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul. WTD 
7/18/60. 

Automotive Equipment—Firm seeks 
new items in automotive or other fields 
to supplement lines presently handled, 
including trucks, automobiles, motor- 
cycles, and bicycles. Cia. Importadora 
de Produtos Americanos, CIPRA, 140 
Rua Brigadeiro, Sao Paulo. WTD 
9/19/58. 

Containers—Interested in recent im- 
provements for packaging pharma- 
ceuticals, particularly in use of plastics 
to glass, and aerosols. Request com- 
panies contact firm direct. Lab. Enda, 
Paul Coopman, Rua Jose Linares 130, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Dairy Machinery—Equipment to 
process and pasteurize raw milk, cheese, 
butter, and dried milk. Firm wants to 
expand production from 15,000 to 
200,000 liters daily within next 4 or 5 
years; seeks offers of machinery as to 
various prices to provide desired ca- 
pacity. Laticinios Novo Horizonte, 
1844 Av. Augusto de Lima, Belo Hori- 
zonte. 

Industrial Machinery, Equipment— 
Filter presses, drying equipment for 
clay, cavlin and ceramic paste; drying 
and spray towers; other modern ma- 
chinery used in United States for 
manufacturing ceramic wall tiles. In- 
dustria Ceramica Parana S/A, Campo 
Largo, Estado do Parana, Rua Barao 
do Carro Azul 198, Curitiba, Parana. 


Machinery and specified materials 
for production of metallic bottle caps, 
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cork, polyethylene, and caps of lead and 
tin. Industrias Silva Pedroza Ltda., 
28/44 Rua Senador Bernardo Monteiro, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Firm wants to add heavy equip- 
ment lines on commission basis. Almar 
Importadora e Exportadora S/A (man- 
ufacturer’s representative), Rua Maria 
Antonio, 2° andar Conj. 3, Sao Paulo. 
WTD 3/25/60. 

Insecticides—Exclusive distribution 
of insecticides, fungicides, and herbi- 
cides, and/or chemicals for their manu- 
facture. Productos Quimicos Guarany, 
S/A (importer of chemical products 
and raw material; manufacturer, whole- 
saler of anilines, and dyes), Rua Coro- 
nel Diogo 837, Sao Paulo. WTD 7/ 
17/59. 

Machine Tools—Machine tools for 
industry. Stanislaw Wiecko, 1570 Rua 
Gen. Lima e Silva, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul. WTD 7/18/60. 

Medical, Surgical Supplies—Surgical 
instruments, equipment, machine tools, 
and similar goods, and medical supplié¢s 
such as elastic stockings, medical 
corsets, and artificial limbs. Casa 
Sanitas, 806 Rio Grande do Sul, Belo 
Horizonte. 

Metal Raw Products—Metal raw 
products in iron and construction ma- 
terial fields. Cofermat (Cia. Brasil- 
eira de Ferro e Materias de Con- 
strucao), 315 Rua Florencio de Abreu, 
Rio de Janeiro. WTD 1/23/58. 

Radio Equipment—Firm wants to 
purchase, and seeks agency for, radio 
parts. Stanislaw Wiecko, 1570 Rua 
Gen. Lima e Silva, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul. WTD 7/18/60. 

Sporting Goods—Manufacturer of 
sporting equipment interested in im- 
porting basketball sewing machinery 
from United States, also interested in 
representing U.S. manufacturers of 
sporting goods, such as fishing equip- 
ment. Companhia Industrial Super- 
ball Ltda., 285 Rua Maria Passos, Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Investment Opportunities 

Automotive Equipment—License for 
manufacture in United States is offered 
for patented safety device for auto- 
motive brakes. Device alerts car and 
truck operators of imminent brake 
lining failure without costly inspec- 
tion. Outright sale of patent will also 
be considered. Idalino Cardoso & Cia., 
Ltda., 181 Av. America, Porto Alegre. 
WTD. 4/4/56* 

Manufacturer of special parts for 
automobile hydramatic systems is in- 
terested in joint venture with U.S. firm 
for production of composition clutch 
discs and sinterized metal products for 
automotive industry. Pecas de Auto- 
moveis Sistema Hidromatico, Avenida 
Augusto Severo 306, Rio de Janeiro. 

Manufacturer of rolled bushings, 
rolled bronze, and powdered copper for 
use in production of porous bushings 
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A U.S. Trade Mission, made up 
of four businessmen and a De- 
partment of Commerce official, 
toured Brazil on May 12 to July 1, 
stopping off in the new capital 
city, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
and other large areas, where they 
explored specific prospects for ex- 
panding U.S. trade and invest- 
ment in that country. 

The findings of the team are 
reviewed in summary for the in- 
formation and guidance of busi- 
nessmen wishing to take advan- 
tage of the many opportunities 
offered in Brazil. 

Copies of the team’s full report 
are available from the Trade Mis- 
sions Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Members of the mission will 
also discuss opportunities and 
problems to trade and investment 
in Brazil at meetings to be held 
on September 15, beginning at 
9 a.m., at the World Affairs Cen- 


ter, United Nations Plaza at 47th 
Street, New York City. Inter- 
ested businessmen are invited to 
attend the meetings. Any fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from the Department’s FieM Of- 
fice in New York. 

Mission members included: 

Charles A. Lewis, mission 
leader, Director, Containers and 
Packaging Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Clarence A. 
Bartlett, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, A. G. Pollard Co., 
department store, Lowell, Mass.; 
Samuel F. McGowan, director 
area’ development, Northern 
States Power Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; J. Paul Scheetz, vice pres- 
ident of planning and develop- 
ment, Rust Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; George L. Wilson, 
executive vice-president, Old 
Town Pulp Products, Inc., New 
York City. 
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and bearings, seeks affiliation with U.S. 
firm to supply equipment and tech- 
nical assistance for expanded produc- 
tion of bushings and bearings. Mancal, 
S/A, Industria e Comercio em Po, 
Avenida Mofarreej 1104, Sao Paulo, 
WTD 6/6/60. 

Beverages—Instituto Nacional de 
Mate seeks joint venture to establish 
plant in Brazil to produce instant mate 
for export to United States. Institute 
will provide know-how, some financial 
assistance, and help obtain Brazilian 
private business partners and capital 
for cooperative effort. Instituto Na- 
cional de Mate, Caixa Postal 1909, Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Building Materials—Soft and hard 
board manufacturer seeks U.S. par- 
ticipation in production of rock wool 
insulation. Presently producing 10,000 
metric tons of soft boards and 5,000 
tons of hard board from eucalyptus 
wood. Company also interested in ex- 
port of soft insulation board to United 
States, as well as peroba rose wood. 
Eucatex S/A, Av. Francisco Matarazzo 
530, Sao Paulo. WTD 11/28/58. 

Chemicals—Manufacturer of soap 
arfd detergents, with brand name regis- 
tered in United States and Canada, 
wants to license company for manu- 
facture of these products in United 
States. Masi & Cia., Ltda., Rua Felix 
da Cunha, Porto Alegre. 

Joint venture for installation of ma- 
chinery for mining phosphate and pro- 
ducing agricultural fertilizers sought 
by local manufacturer. Also _ seeks 
technical assistance for laboratory 
and field work. Companhia Agricola 


de Minas Gerais 


Horizonte. 


Manufacturer of chemicals, ethical 
and proprietary pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, insecticides, and cosmetics, seeks 
association with U.S. firm for purposes 
of improving its production and man- 
agement. Offers joint venture. Schil- 
ling-Hillier, S/A, Industrial e Comer- 
cial, Rua Teofilo Otoni, 44, Rio de 
Janeiro, WTD 7/14/58. 

Soap and detergent manufacturer 
seeks joint venture with U.S. firm sup- 
plying technical assistance and equip- 
ment. Proposes to make dodecyl ben- 
zine sulphonate starting with benzine 
and then sulphonating it. Plant occu- 
pies 2,700 square meters, has 60 em- 
ployees. Reported to have 30 repre- 
sentatives covering many areas of 
Brazil. Fabrica Limol, S/A, Rua Ser- 
torio 1608, Porto Alegre. WTD 7/11/60. 

Cordage—Joint venture for estab- 
lishment of sisal baler twine plant near 
Natal, northern Brazil, to manufac- 
ture 11,000 tons of twine annually 
sought by business group stated to have 
$500,000 available for investment. 
Project would include acquisition of 
25,000 acres of land for sisal planta- 
tion. Eduardo Salem, Rua Boa Vista 
314, Sao Paulo. 

Electrical Equipment—W holesaler 
and retailer of electronic parts seeks 
joint venture for production of electro- 
lytic condensers and other electronic 
parts in Brazil. Can supply marketing 
but requires machinery, capital, and 
technical assistance. B. Weiss Import 
& Com., Ltda., Avenida Marechal Flo- 
riano 18, Rio de Janeiro. WTD 3/7/58. 
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Manufacturer of electronic appara- 
tus for medical use seeks joint venture 
or licensing arrangement to expand 
range of products. Industria Radio 
Eletrica Ajuz, Rua Anibal de Men- 
donca 108, Rio de Janeiro. 

Manufagturer of intercommunication 
systems for home and office use wants 
to license firm to manufacture and 
market system in United States. Tele- 
speaker do Brasil, Avenida Rio Branco 
277, 15th floor, Rio de Janeiro.* 

License arrangement with U.S. man- 
ufacturers of metal products and elec- 
trical household appliances. Company 
reported to have three factories with 
area of 12,000 square meters, employ- 
ing 750 workers. Sociedada Paulista 
de Artefatos Metalurgicos, S/A, Bueno 


de Andrada 769, Sao Paulo. WTD 
12/7/59. 
Manufacturer of radio, television, 


and automotive parts offers financial 
participation or joint venture to ex- 
pand present production. Plant area 
of 40,000 square feet now rented. Em- 
ploys 102 workers. Seek investment 
up to $150,000. INDEC—Industria de 
Equipamentos Electricos, S/A, Rua 
Missionarios 44, Santo Amaro, Sao 
Paulo. 

License arrangement with technical 
assistance for manufacture of air-con- 
ditioning units for trucks, automobiles 
and buses sought by Brazilian manu- 
facturer of refrigeration equipment. 
Industrias Frigorificas, S/A, Maveroy, 
Avenida Graca Aranha 226, 10th floor, 
Rio de Janeiro. WTD 4/13/55. 

Foodstuffs—Fruit packer and ex- 
porter seeks joint venture to produce 
eanned fruit juices and jams for 
Brazilian and export markets. Plant 
located about 275 miles northwest of 
Sao Paulo. Twedberg, Kleppe, S/A, 
Avenida da Luz 220, Sao Paulo. WTD 
6/11/59. 

Fish and shrimp cannery seeks in- 
vestment capital to expand operations 
and to promote exports of frozen fish 
and shrimp to United States. Irmaos 
Carvalho Representacoes, S/A, Rua 
Miguel Carlos 57, Sao Paulo. WTD 
6/30/60. 

Financial and technical assistance 
for establishment of organization to 
purchase and store agricultural prod- 
ucts for processing into cereals sought 
by food distributor. Company has 
distribution outlets through operation 
of large supermarket and other enter- 
prises which they control. Gastao 
Camara, S/A, Rua 15 de Novembre 
397-1, Curitiba, Parana.* 

Restaurant owners seek joint ven- 
ture for establishment of frozen food 
business, also to establish local chain of 
restaurants to introduce frozen foods 
and to develop demand. Fasano, S/A 
Confeiteria e Restaurante, AV. Pau- 
lista 2043, Sao Paulo. 


Individual said to be familiar with 
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food processing industry seeks ma- 
chinery, technical, and financial as- 
sistance to establish modern slaughter 
house with latest freezing and packag- 
ing equipment. Plant with capacity 
of 500 head of cattle daily proposed. 
Rosalvo Scherer, Rua Sa _ Ferreira 
25/1202, Rio de Janeiro. 

Fishing company in Belem interested 
in expanding its shrimp and lobster 
fishing and packing activities. Com- 
pany reported to have up-to-date freez- 
ing and packing plant in Belem, 5 
schooners, freezer boat for lobster 
operation, shrimp trawlers, and other 
equipment, but seeks further expan- 
sion. Snac-Pesca Amazonica, Ltda., 
P.O. Box 525, Porto de Sal, Belem. 

Leading brokers and warehousers of 
corn in Brazil seek joint venture with 
U.S. firm to establish plants for man- 
ufacture of corn products. Offer 50 
percent participation and _ directive 
know-how. Organizacao Moffarrej, S/A, 
Rua Boa Vista 206, Sao Paulo. 


Hotels—Operators of Sugar Loaf 
Mountain Cable Car, and Restaurants, 
want to expand present facilities to in- 
clude resort hotel. Seek joint venture 
with U.S. hotel or development firm 
and offer 75 percent participation. 
Companhia Caminho Aereo Pao de 
Acucar, Avenida Pasteur 520, Rio de 
Janeiro.* 


Iron, Steel—Joint venture offered 


for manufacture of carbon electrodes 


employing petroleum coke. Project to 
cost between $5 and $6 million. Seek 
U.S. capital and technical assistance. 
Mario de Almeida Franco, Rua Pru- 
dente de Moraes 1050, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil.* 

Machinery—Manufacturer of farm 
and construction equipment seeks joint 
venture to expand production in agri- 
cultural equipment, such as planters, 
manure spreaders, irrigation pumps, 
and other equipment. Firm reported 
to have iron and nonferrous foundry, 
machine shop, welding and erection 
shop, covering 3,000 square meters, and 
employing 40 workers. Minasaco, S/A, 
Cidade Industrial, Belo Horizonte. 

City of Ribeirao Preto with popula- 
tion of 120,000, third largest in State 
of Sao Paulo, has established indus- 
trial park and encourages manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery and 
equipment to consider its facilities. 
Commissao Pro-Industrializacao de 
Ribeirao Preto, Camara Municipal, 
Ribeirao Preto.* 


Manufacturer of household sprayers 
seeks joint venture with U.S. manufac- 
turer for production of agricultural 
sprayers. Productos Quimicos Guar- 
any, S/A, Rua Coronel Diego 837, Sao 
Paulo. WTD 7/17/59. 


Manufacturer of centrifuges and 
edible oil refinery equipment seeks li- 
cense or offers joint venture for manu- 
facture of other machinery or equip- 








ment. Reported to have good sales, 
engineering and research staff and 
capital of $250,000. Semco do Brasil, 
S/A, Praca da Republica 180 8°, Sao 
Paulo. 

Manufacturer of package stapling 
machines and equipment seeks licensing 
arrangement or joint venture for manu- 
facture of bandsaws and hacksaws for 
steel and small woodworking machin- 
ery. Fabrica de Grampos e Maquinas 
ONCA, Ltda., Rua Casimiro de Abreau 
421, Sao Paulo. 

Manufacturer of nonferrous articles 
for hydraulic installations seeks joint 
venture or other arrangement to finance 
importation of 200 metric tons of brass 
or copper and zinc ingots as well as 
machinery for manufacturing § such 
articles. Metalurgica Triangulo, Ltda., 
Rua Padre Eustaquio 175, Belo Hori- 
zonte.* 

Manufacturer of machine tools seeks 
joint venture to expand present pro- 
duction and replace old equipment. 
Plant covers 75,000 square feet, em- 
ploys 130 workers. Industrias Langer, 
Ltda., Rua Joao Negrao 1177, Curi- 
tiba, Parana. WTD 11/17/59.* 

Manufacturer of rock crushers, 
gravel-screening equipment, and as- 
phalt spreading machinery, seeks joint 
ventures with U.S. manufacturer of 
similar products to improve and ex- 
pand production. Marobras, Rua 
Mexico 13, Rio de Janeiro. WTD 7/8/59. 

License arrangement for manufac- 
ture of liquified petroleum gas heat 
treating equipment sought, as well as 
representation of U.S. firms making 
such .equipment. Equipment should 
give complete control of atmospheric 
conditions as well as full consumption. 
Empresa Metropolitana de Engin- 
haria, Rua Barao de Itapetininga 50, 
Sao Paulo. 

Joint venture for importation of new 
or used textile machinery desired by 
Cia. Fiacao e Tecelagem Industrial 
Mineira, Av. dos Andradas 1215, Juiz 
de Fora. 


Joint venture for expansion of plant 
for repair and rehabilitation of textile 
machinery. Firm wants to expand to 
cover all forms of textile machinery 
‘repair and to produce U.S. textile 
machinery under license. Sottex-Soc. 
Tecnia Textil, Ltda., Rua Itanhandu 
444, Belo Horizonte. 


Metal Products—Owner of  Bra- 
zilian and U.S. patent on special type 
of aluminum window awning seeks 
financing and technical assistance to 
manufacture this product in Brazil. 
Also wishes to license U.S. manufac- 
turer to produce in United States. 
Joaquim P. Soares, Rua Senador Den- 
tes 118, Apt. 603, Rio de Janeiro.* 


Steel furniture manufacturer seeks 
joint venture to manufacture complete 
line of steel windows and sashes for 
residences. U.S. partner to supply 
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technical assistance and machinery. 
Company reported to have well- 
equipped factory for steel furniture 
and complete knowledge of Brazilian 
market. Moveis de Aco Atlas, Ltda., 
P.O. Box 537, Rua Espirito Santo, 215, 
Belo Horizonte. 

Minerals—Owner of gold mine seeks 
financial assistance for purchase of 
machinery for developing gold and 
other mineral deposits. Irineu de 
Macedo Soares, Avenida Atlantica 3700, 
Rio de Janeiro.* 

Joint venture offered to explore min- 
ing and export possibilities in mineral 
concession for manganese ore. Re- 
ported to have estimated 300,000 tons 
of manganese ore (45 per cent) on 
property totahing 66 hectares, located 
15 miles from Fortuna which is about 
65 miles from Belo Horizonte. Jorge 
Jacob, Rua Itauna 148, Belo Horizonte. 

Technical assistance on royalty or 
other basis sought for purifying fuller’s 
earth. Would consider joint venture, 
but does not require financial assist- 
ance. Firm has 360-acre deposit of 
dense clay and shale. Currently pro- 
ducing pinkish building brick, wishes to 
increase production of foundry clays 
and clays for ceramic manufacture and 
for flemarizing. Sociedade Extrativa 
Santa Fe, Rua Boa Vista 51, 3rd floor 
sala 303, Sao Paulo.* 

Joint venture for establishment of 
cement plant at Macae, State of Rio de 
Janeiro, offered by Brazilian firm. In- 
itial proposed capacity 226,300 metric 
tons annually, wet process. Companhia 
Brasileira de Ligantes Hidraulicas, Rua 
Araujo Porto Alegre 64, Rio de Janeiro. 
WTD 3/23/53.* 

Former manufacturer of vermiculite 
from mica seeks joint venture for re- 
establishment of this operation. Raw 
material available locally yields about 
25 percent vermiculite. Seeks about 
cruzeiros $10 million U.S. participa- 
tion. Rowen Ribeiro Ramos, Rua Nel- 
son Fernandes 182, Sao Paulo. 


Paper, Paper Products—Joint ven- 
ture for manufacture of new paper 
products and insulating materials, pro- 
posed by manufacturer of asbestos 
sheets, jacquard board, insulating fiber 
board. Existing plant has area of 
7,000 square meters, doing gross busi- 
ness of about $125,000 annually. In- 
dustria Irmaos D’Amico, S/A, Rua da 
Gloria 747, Sao Paulo.* 

Joint venture sought for manufac- 
ture of sensitized paper for blueprints. 
De Cristofro & Cia., Ltd., Rua Braulio 
Gomes 25, 8.0 Conj. 804, Sao Paulo.* 

Plastics—Joint venture with U.S. 
firm for manufacture of plastic extru- 
sions sought by manufacturer of tech- 
nical knitting and plastic injection 
molds. Firm presently working under 
British and Dutch licenses on these 
products, seeks expansion with U.S. 
cooperation. Nebratex, Rua 7 de Abril 
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277, Sao Paulo. WTD 10/28/59. 

Radio, TV—License for assembly of 
U.S. television sets sought by:Stanislaw 
Wiecko, Rua Gen. Lima e Silva 1570, 
Porto Alegre. WTD 7/18/60. 

Resorts—Investment capital sought 
to complete project to establish health 
resort and tourist center at Descanso- 
polis, near Sao Paulo. Local group has 
spent over $700,000 on project, seeks 
additional captial. Company of Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Expansion, 
Rua Quirino Andrade 193, Sao Paulo. 

Textiles—Manufacturer of knitted 
women’s and children’s .cotton under- 
wear seeks joint venture to undertake 
production of knitted sweaters of syn- 
thetic fibers. Suggests 50-50 venture 
with U.S. firm providing technical as- 
sistance and machinery, possibly sec- 
ond-hand. Fabrica de Malhas (JAK), 
Rua Candido Vale 59, Sao Paulo. 

Transportation Equipment—Licens- 
ing, technical assistance, or joint ven- 
ture for manufacture of bulk contain- 
ers (piggy-back cargo containers) for 
transfer from truck to railroad cars. 
Firm presently manufactures railroad 
cars, and chassis and wheels for trucks, 
and assembles road compressors and 
asphalt plants under license. Eng. 
Gilberto Waack Bueno, SOTEMA, 
S/A, Rua Libero Badaro 92-4, Sao 
Paulo. WTD 2/23/60. 

Wood Products—Lumber mill seeks 
joint venture to partly finish and export 
to United States certain component 
wooden parts of furniture frames made 
of Parana pine. Industrial Madeireira, 
Ltda., 2035 Rue Voluntaries de Patria, 
Porto Alegre. WTD 7/21/60.* 

Plywood manufacturer offers joint 
venture for expansion of plywood pro- 
duction. Requires $400,000 of U.S. 
machinery. Present capacity 1,308 
cubic yards of plywood a month and 
150 metric tons of hardboard. Employs 
500 workers and plant covers 54,000 
square feet. Offers 50 percent partici- 
pation to U.S. investor. Industrias 
Wagner, S/A, Rua do Gasometro 115, 
Sao Paulo. WTD 4/24/51. 


Import Opportunities 


Accounting Systems—Firm wants to 
export accounting systems to United 
States, for which it has patents on 
French system called Method GP; de- 
sires to interest industrial engineering 
firms who make time and motion stud- 
ies. H. V. Lage, Rua Mexico 45, 11° 
andar, sala 1103/A, Rio de Janiero. 
(See export opportunities.) WTD 1/ 
30/59. 

Essential Oils, Spices—Rosewood oil, 
sassafras, menthol, black pepper, ipeca- 
cuanha roots, cumaru (beans), cocoa, 
cocoa butter, cocoa cake, sugar, alcohol, 
and Manioc flour. SIMAB, S/A, Ave- 
neda President Vargas, 309-190, Rio 
de Janiero. WTD 12/7/55. 


Foodstuffs—Canned and dried fruits, 
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canned vegetables, as well as cigars, 
cigarettes, wines and other beverages. 
Sotex-Sociedade Tecnica Importe Ex- 
port, Ltda., 15 Rua Teofilo Otoni, 3° 
andar, Rio de Janiero. 


Palmitos (hearts of palm), 300,000 
or 400,000 cans a month as minimum. 
Productos Quimicos Guarany, S/A 
(importer of chemical: products and raw 
material; manufacturer, wholesaler of 
anilines and dyes), Rua Coronel Diogo 
837, Sao Paulo. WTD 7/17/59. 

Meat and byproducts available for 
export to U.S. importers and meat proc- 
essors, including quick frozen beef, 
canned ox tongue, meat extract, sau- 
sage, cured meats, extra oleo stock, 
glands, bacon, hams, beef casing prod- 
ucts, hog products and casings. Firm 
reportedly has very modern slaughter 
house with freezing chamber for 14,000 
tons of meat, frozen and chilled; has 
1,200 employees. Seeks any technical 
data in regard to meatpacking or by- 
products available in United States. 
Frigorifico Minas Gerais, S.A., Frimisa, 
244 Rua Carijos, 15° andar, Belo Hori- 
zonte. 

Forest Products—Parana pine lumber. 
Jose T. P. Motta, Rua Pontes Correa, 
20-c.X., Rio de Janiero. 

Glass windows—Stained-glass win- 
dows. Vitrais Conrado Sorgenicht, S.A.., 
67 R. Bela Cintra, Sao Paulo. 

Handicrafts—Costume jewelry made 
of native seeds, coffee beans, and of 
other goods; tapestry and woven ma- 
terial in finished skirts and handbags 
(matching sets of skirts and handbags). 
Adalgisa Ziller R. Araugo, 95 Av. 
Getulio Vargas, Belo Horizonte. 

Leather Goods—Leather bags and 
shoes, belts, and novelties, as well as 
sporting goods. Fernando Rolim Loure- 
iro, 110 Rua Monsenhor Anacleto, Sao 
Paulo. 

Mica—Market for mica sought in 
United States. Riley & Cia. Ltda., 
Edificio d’A Noite, Sala 1714-15, Rio 


de Janeiro. WTD 9/10/57. 
Firm wants to export mica. Sotex- 
Sociedade Tecnica Importe Export, 


Ltda., 15 Rua Teofilo Otoni, 3° andar, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Plumbing Supplies—Electrically 
heated shower head; reportedly raises 
temperature 34-36°C. almost immedi- 
ately. Industrias Rei H. Wacker, S/A, 
Rua Juan Pablo Duarte 5, Rio de 
Janeiro. WTD 3/31/60. 

Precious, Semiprecious Stones—Semi- 
precious stones. Sotex-Sociedade Tec- 
nica Importe Export, Ltda., 15 Rua 
Teofilo Otoni, 3° andar, Rio de Janeiro. 

Dealer in rough and cut precious 
and semiprecious stones and jewelry 
wants to appoint agent in United States, 
preferably in New York, to sell rose 
and green quartz, amethyst, lapis-lazuli, 
acquamarine and tourmaline, both rough 
and cut. Burle Markx & Cia, Praca 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Possibilities for Expanded or New 
U.S. Export Markets Reported 


Products believed to be good prospects for increased exports to 
certain destinations have been reported by the U.S. Foreign Service, 
at the request of BFC, as part of the Export Expansion Program. 


On-the-spot inquiries by Commercial Officers in 30 geographic areas © 


indicate potential markets for additional U.S. exports. These com- 
modities are listed by country under Standard Industrial Classifica- 


tions. 

Inquiries about these markets may 
be addressed to any of the Department’s 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2) or the Bu- 
reau in Washington, D.C. All use- 
ful information available on the mar- 
ket(s) of specific interest to the in- 
quirer will be provided. 


192 Ordnance and Accessories 
Norway; Shot guns, big game rifles. 


201-209 Food and Kindred Products 


Australia: Canned chicken, 
and other coffees, 
fectionery. 

Bahrein: Frozen foods of all types, 
flour, barley. 

Burma: Soluble coffee powder, pop- 
ping corn, canned fruits and vegetables, 
canned meat and meat preparations, 
condensed and evaporated milk. 

Colombia: Wheat and flour. 

Cyprus; Rice of high quality, edible 
oils, cereals. 

Ecuador; Essences for soft drinks. 

Finland; Chewing gum. 

France: Canned asparagus, preserved 
fruits, honey. 

Greece: Frozen poultry, baby and 
dietetic foods, canned meat and fish 
products. 


instant 
fancy foods, con- 


Iran: Vegetable oils, inedible tallow, 


Italy: Meat and meat offals, whole un- 
shelled eggs, egg yolks, potato starch. 

Kenya: Provisions, including canned 
goods. 

Korea: Wheat; oils and fats, animal 
and vegetable, mainly beef tallow; other 
vegetable oils. 

Kuwait: Flour, rice, and grain foods; 
canned foods, milk, and butter; cheese. 

Morocco: Soybeans, soybean and cot- 
tonseed oil, soft wheat and flour, proc- 
essed tallow. 

New Zealand: Vegetable oils, dried 
fruits and juices, rice, soybeans and 
soy sauce, catsup (in bulk), glucose, 
dextrose. 

Norway: Nuts (pecans, peanuts and 
walnuts). 

Portugal: Wheat. 

Rhodesia; Coffee, roasted, ground, or 
mixed; sugar, unrefined. 

Saudi Arabia: Frozen goods of all 
types; canned provisions; grain, rice, 
wheat, and barley; popcorn; machinery. 
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Sudan: Canned foodstuffs, especially 
fruit. 

Sweden: Canned foods, particularly 
fruits and citrus juices. 

Switzerland: Soluble coffee, canned 
pineapple, mushrooms, frozen chicken, 
dehydrated vegetables, chewing gum. 

Trinidad: Foodstuffs, especially high 
quality canned and frozen goods; proc- 
essed meat products. 

Uganda: Provisions, canned 
packaged goods, wines, spirits. 


and 


210 Tobacco and Tobacco Products 


Australia: Cigars, cigarettes, pipe to- 
bacco. 

Cyprus: Cigarettes. 

Ecuador: Cigarettes and bulk tobacco. 

Kenya: Tobacco products. 

Kuwait: Tobacco products. 

Morocco: Tobacco and tobacco pro- 
ducts. 

Portugal: Leaf tobacco and cigar- 
ettes, flavorings and other materials 
for tobacco industry. 

Saudi Arabia: Cigarettes. 


220, 230 Textile Mill Products and 
Apparel 


Australia: Printed cotton; furnishing 
fabrics (contemporary), drapery fab- 
rics, printed percale pillow cloth; wom- 
en’s and girls’ dresses in lighter colors 
and attractive styles, cotton and cotton 
synthetic mixtures; children’s clothing; 
men’s and women’s casual sportswear; 
men’s suits, handkerchiefs; cotton and 
cotton-synthetic mixed fabrics (piece- 
goods). 

Bahrein: Children’s clothing. 

Burma: Artificial fiber textiles. 

Tran: Synthetic textiles. 

Italy: Unmercerized, woven cotton 
fabrics—unbleached, dyed, multi-colored 
and printed; woven fabrics; impreg- 
nated or coated pure or mixed wool 
for industrial use. 

Kenya: Clothing, ready-made for 
men, women, and children; second-hand 
clothing; textiles, blankets, and piece 
goods. 

Korea: Yarns; textiles, mainly syn- 
thetic. 

Kuwait: Ready-made clothing, car- 
pets. 


Morocco: Used clothing; cotton cloth 
(including remnants and blue denim) ; 
synthetic fibers. 

New Zealand: Synthetic yarns and 
cotton; textile piece goods of cotton and 
light weight synthetics. 

Norway: Synthetic textiles; clothing 
for sport and leisure. 

Pakistan: Used woolen and part wool- 
en clothing; surplus parachutes; mixed 
full length fabrics. 

Portugal: Synthetic fibers, and tex- 
tiles. 

Rhodesia; Yarns and fibers; silk, cot- 
ton, and synthetic piece goods; cloth- 
ing; outer garments. 

Saudi Arabia: Textiles, especially 
cotton and synthetic; children’s cloth- 
ing. 

Sudan: High quality synthetic tex- 
tiles. 

Sweden: Women’s knit garments, 
women’s cotton and wool dresses; lin- 
gerie; men’s and boys’ jeans. 

Switzerland: Bonded (non-woven) 
fabrics, synthetic fabries and ribbons, 
protective clothing. 

Trinidad; Textiles, cotton piece goods, 
wash and wear clothing. 

Turkey: Synthetic yarns. 

Uganda: Second-hand clothing; blan- 
kets, various textiles; hosiery; men’s, 
women’s and children’s readymade 
clothing. 


241-249 Lumber and Wood 
Products, Except Furniture 


Australia: Lumber (West Coast) 
limited possibilities—prospects for red- 
wood. 

Cyprus: Building materials. 

France: Resinous wood, sawed length- 
wise. 

Greece: Pitch pine, Oregon pine, hard- 
wood flooring. 

Kenya: Novelty items, giftware. 

Korea: Saw logs, lumber. 

Kuwait: Construction material, ply- 
wood. 

New Zealand: Display equipment. 

Portugal: Office equipment. 

Saudi Arabia: Household furniture. 

Sweden: Food store equipment, es- 
pecially refrigerated display cabinets. 

Uganda: Office equipment. 


261-266 Paper and Allied Products 


Australia: Packaging materials, in- 
cluding papers, boards, and boxboards. 

Burma: Old newspapers. 

Chile: Cellulose, mechanical pulp. 

Colombia: Newsprint. 

Ecuador: Kraft paper. 

Kenya: Stationery. 
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Korea: Pulp, mainly chemical; paper, 
especially newsprint, woodfree, kraft, 
and cigarette. 

Kuwait: Stationery, paper products. 

Italy: Stationery. 

Mexico: Newsprint and 
papers. 

Morocco: Paper pulp. 

Norway: Periodicals and magazines. 

New Zealand: Vegetable parchment 
and grease-proof paper. 

Pakistan: Insulating materials. 

Rhodesia: Paper, for prirting and 
writing. 

Sudan: Paper products. 

Switzerland: Paper towels,- packag- 
ing materials, masking tape, office sup- 
plies. 

Turkey: Kraft paper. 


273, 277 Books and Greeting Cards 


Australia: Children’s books, partic- 
ularly babies’ birthday books; maga- 
zines, periodicals, paper back novels. 

Kenya: Periodicals, paperbacks. 

Korea: Text and reference books, 
novels, magazines. 

Norway: Periodicals, 
books. 

Pakistan: Books, magazines. 

Switzerland: Greeting cards. 

Trinidad: Books, including children’s 
and textbooks if price competitive. 


280-289 Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


Argentina: Chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

Australia: Plastic and cellulose film; 
chemicals, including piperazine salts, 
dextrose, zinc sulphate, cascara extract; 
pharmaceuticals; medicinal products. 

Chile: Gums and resins; fertilizer 
raw materials; natural and synthetic 
drugs; dyes, pigments. 

Bahrein: Cosmetics, ink. 

Burma: Toiletries, toothpaste; in- 
dustrial chemicals; dyestuffs. 

Colombia: Chemical fertilizers, insec- 
ticides. 

Cyprus: Pharmaceuticals. 

Ecuador: Dentifrices; cellulose and 
plastic materials, in blocks or sheets; 
fungicides, herbicides, insecticides; anti- 
biotics prepared in dosages; medicinal 
preparations. 

Finland: Paraffin; plastic raw mate- 
rials. 

France: Chemical pulps, _ soda, 
bleached, and bisulfite; hydrocarbons; 
nonsaturated acrylics and aromatics; 
phenols; oil additives for improved 
viscosity; cyclic ketone alcohol; para- 
phtalic aromatic polyacids; ethylene 
diamene; lecithins and other phospho- 
aminolipins; organo-sulphur and hetero- 
cyclic compounds; cortisone; adrena- 
line; antibiotics; paints for coating re- 
frigerators; automobile paints. 

Greece: Chemical fertilizers; chemi- 
cals (industrial and fine); raw mate- 
rials for plastics industry; pharma- 
ceuticals, including antibiotics. 


specialty 


magazines, 
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Iran: Interior paints, exterior metal 
paints, pharmaceuticals. 


Italy: Sulphoricinoleates, sulpho- 
oleates, sulpho-resinates, sulpho-aph- 
thenates and similar organic surface- 
active agents, preparations containing 
natural or synthetic organic insecti- 
cides, anticrystogamic or fungicidal 
products, cosmetics, paints and var- 
nishes, nonmodified aminoplasts. 

Kenya: Drugs, pharmaceuticals, cos- 
metics. 

Korea: Plastic raw materials; ferti- 
lizer, mainly ammonium sulphate and 
nitrate; explosives, miscellaneous allied 
chemicals; photographic chemicals; in- 
secticides; pesticides; grain protectants; 
nutrients; fine chemicals; medical and 
pharmaceutical drugs, products, and 
preparations—finished, semifinished, 
and raw; dyestuffs, dyeing, tanning, 
and coloring materials; borax, carbon 
black, sodium hydroxide, and carbon- 
ate; paraffin wax; soda ash; caustic 
soda; rosin/resin; rubber accelerators; 
synthetic and/or reclaimed _ rubber; 
pulp, chemical. 

Kuwait: Medicine, drugs, paints. 

Mexico: Synthetic rubber, raw chemi- 
cal materials, synthetic resins for 
plastic industry, pharmaceutical raw 
materials and products imported in bulk 
for packaging, chemical fertilizers and 
materials. 

Morocco: Synthetic tanning products, 
paints, varnishes, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, disinfectants, miscellaneous chem- 
ical products. 

New Zealand: Plastic and linoleum 
floor coverings, drugs, plastic raw mate- 
rials. 


Norway: Industrial chemicals, medic- 
inal and pharmaceutical products, rust 


and corrosion preventive industrial 
paints, particularly traffic marking 
paints. 


Pakistan: Industrial chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, drugs, medicines, plastic molding 
products. 


Portugal: Raw plastics and resins, 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, antibiotics, cos- 
metics, toilet preparations. 

Rhodesia: Blasting compounds, ferti- 
lizers. 

Saudi Arabia: Pharmaceuticals, med- 
icinal products, paints, soaps. 

Sudan: Insecticides, fertilizers, in- 
dustrial chemicals. 

Sweden: Cosmetics. 


Switzerland: Polishing and cleaning 
materials, plastic materials and resins, 
marine paints, pharmaceuticals, anti- 
biotics. 

Trinidad: Drugs, toiletries. 

Turkey: Carbon black, chemical spe- 
cialty compounds, insecticides, raw ma- 
terials for manufacturing insecticides, 
plastic raw materials, semifabricated 
goods, pharmaceuticals, raw materials 
for pharmaceuticals. 


— 
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Uganda: Drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
toilet preparations, paint. 


299 Petroleum and Coal, and 
Products 

Burma: Lubricants. 

Chile: Crude, diesel, fuel oils. 

Finland: Lubricating oils, petroleum 
specialties, paraffin. 

Greece: Coal. 

Korea: Petroleum products, mainly 
gasoline, diesel, and motor oils; kero- 
sene; grease; paraffin wax. 

Portugal: Coal. 

Rhodesia: Gasoline, fuel and. lubri- 
cating oils. 

Turkey: Lubricants. 


300 Rubber and Miscellaneous 
Plastics and Products 


Argentina: Synthetic rubber. 

Australia: Plastic place mats. 

Burma: Tires, tubes. 

Chile: Synthetic rubber. 

Colombia: Plastic articles. 

Ecuador: Tires. 

Finland: Plastic toys, assembly kits, 
model cars, planes. 

Greece: Rubber belting, tires, tubes. 

Iran: Tires, tubes. 

Korea: Crude, synthetic, or reclaimed 
rubber. 

Mexico: Synthetic rubber. 

Morocco: Tires and tubes for indus- 
trial vehicles. 

New Zealand: Synthetic shoe soling, 
roofing. 

Norway: Rubber manufactures. 

Pakistan: Tires, tubes. 

Rhodesia: Tires. 

Saudi Arabia: Tires, rubber products. 

Sudan: Plastic articles. 

Sweden: Plastic articles. 

Switzerland: Automobile and truck 
tires. 

Turkey: Tires, tubes. 


311, 314, 316 Leather and Leather 
Products 
Bahrein: Children’s shoes. 
Greece: Leather belting. 
Kenya: Novelty items, giftware. 
Turkey: Shoes. 
Uganda: Shoes. 


322 Glass and Glassware, pressed 
or blown 

Argentina: Kitchen glassware, crock- 
ery, homemaker’s sets. 

Burma: Vacuum bottles. 

Ecuador: Bottles. 

Italy: Glassware, chinaware. 

Kenya: Novelty items, giftware. 

New Zealand: Kitchenware. 

Uganda: Glassware, china, pottery. 


327 Concrete, Gypsum, and Plaster 
Products 
Kenya: Silos. 
New Zealand: Building materials. 
Pakistan: Building and insulating 
materials. 


1 
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331 Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, and 
Rolling and Finishing Mills 

Argentina: Steel pipe for petroleum 
and gas lines, steel sheets. 

Australia: Electrolytic tinplate pro- 
duction increasing fast (so not perma- 
nent trade opportunity) ; iron and steel 
construction materials (of special types 
due to shortage—must be competitive 
with Japanese and West European) ; 
stainless steel (greater widths than 
produced in Australia). 

Colombia; Barbed wire, tinplate. 

France: Iron and steel (including 
stainless) chains. 

Greece: Tinplate. 

Portugal: Tinplate, iron and steel 
products, including pipe. 

Pakistan: Tinplate, iron, steel. 

Rhodesia: Electric cable and wire, 
iron and steel pipes and piping, plate, 
sheets, (galvanized, ungalvanized, or 
corrugated). 

Switzerland: Stainless steel, especial- 
ly tubes and wire; iron and steel scrap. 

Turkey: Tinplate. 

Uganda: Corrugated and 
sheets, G.I. pipes, joints, angles. 


333-335 Non Ferrous Metals 
Portugal: Copper. 


342 Cutlery, Hand Tools, and 
General Hardware 

Argentina: Stainless steel cutlery. 

Australia: Small tools and axes. 

Burma: Small hardware items, pipe 
working tools, razor blades. 

Italy: Interchangeable parts for hand 
tools or machine tools; power-operated 
handtools with working part of dia- 
mond, hard alloys, or other metals. 

Korea: Plant and shop equipment. 

Mexico: Machine tools, metal work- 
ing equipment for plants and small 
shops, electric hand tools. 

Kuwait: Household goods. 

New Zealand: Hardware, 
tools, kitchenware. 

Norway: Machine tools, hand tools. 

Saudi Arabia: Woodworking machin- 
ery. 

Switzerland: Tapping screws, safety 
razors. 

Trinidad: Hardware, hand tools. 

Uganda: Building hardware tailor- 
ing equipment, such as pinking shears, 
cutting shears, trimmers. 


plain 


machine 


343 Heating Apparatus Except 
Electric and Plumbing Fixtures 
Kenya: Hardware building tools. 
Kuwait: Plumbing materials. 
New Zealand: Plumbing materials. 
Pakistan: Gas appliances, ranges. 
Switzerland: Plumbers’ brass goods. 


344 Fabricated Structural Metal 
Products 


Italy: Heat exchange units. 
Kenya: Silos. 
Kuwait: Plumbing materials. 
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New Zealand: Plumbing materials. 
Rhodesia; Cranes, elevators. 
Uganda: Building materials. 


351 Engines and Turbines 

Colombia: Electric generators. 

Ecuador: Steam engines, boilers, in- 
ternal combustion motors. 

France: Internal combustion piston 
engines; vane and gear fluid power 
generators. 

Korea: Motors for automobiles and 
trucks; electric and nonelectric motors. 

New Zealand: Motors, appliance com- 
ponents. 

Pakistan: Marine diesel engines. 

Portugal: Internal combustion en- 
gines. 

Sweden: Outboard motors. 

Switzerland: Diesel engines. 


352 Farm Machinery and Equipment 
Argentina: Industrial equipment, ag- 
ricultural machinery; specialized agri- 
cultural implements, such as fodder 
shredders, tractors under 10 h.p. 

Burma: Poultry farm equipment. 

Chile: Agricultural and dairy ma- 
chinery. 

Colombia: 
tractors. 

Ecuador: Tractors. 

Finland: Lawn mowers, manual and 
power. 

Greece: 
tors. 

Iran: Farm tractors and machinery. 

Kenya: Agricultural machinery, silos. 

Mexico: Tractors, agricultural ma- 
chinery and parts. 

Morocco: Tractors, agricultural ma- 
chinery and parts. 

Portugal: Tractors, parts. 

Pakistan: Agricultural tractors, es- 
pecially smaller types, agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

Rhodesia: Tractors. 

Saudi Arabia: Poultry farm equip- 
ment. 

Sudan: Track-laying tractors, har- 
vesters, other agricultural machinery. 

Sweden: Farm equipment, especially 
cultivators and harrows. 

Switzerland: Agricultural seeders. 

Trinidad: Agricultural machinery. 

Uganda: Agricultural machinery. 


Agricultural machinery, 


353 Construction, Mining, and 
Materials—Handling 
Machinery and Equipment 

Argentina: Railroad and road build- 
ing equipment, vehicle component parts, 
cargo handling equipment for parts. 

Chile: Mining and road construction 
machinery, oil exploratory equipment. 

France: Harbor construction equip- 
ment, such as dragline and buckets, 
drag shovels; road construction equip- 
ment, such as crushers, tractors, pocket 
loaders, bituminous plants, concrete 
spreaders. 

Greece: 
tors. 


Industrial machinery trac- 


Industrial machinery, trac-_ 


Iran: Pumps, deep well and others; 
well drilling machinery; road construc- 
tion and excavating equipment. 

Italy: Reciprocating, rotary, centri- 
fugal pumps; compressors. 

Korea: Construction cranes, 
movers, equipment. 

Megico: Pneumatic construction tools, 
electric hand tools, construction equip- 
ment and machinery. 

Morocco: Mining equipment, conveyor 
belts, industrial construction vehicles, 
compression pumps, miscellaneous in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment. 

Norway: Building and construction 
machinery. 

Portugal: Industrial machinery, es- 
pecially for new industries. 

Pakistan: Pumps, irrigation and 
tubewell; construction equipment, such 
as dumps, excavators, scrapers, haulers, 
graders, crawlers, tractors, bulldozers. 

Saudi Arabia: Woodworking machin- 
ery, pipe working tools. 

Sudan: Track-laying tractors. 

Sweden: Fork-lift conveyors, 
control installations. 

Switzerland: Compressors, elevators. 

Turkey: Materials handling equip- 
ment; pumps; air compressors; road 
building, excavating, mining machinery. 


354 Metal Working Machinery 
and Equipment 


Australia: Specialized not standard 
machine tools, including gear cutters 
and hobbers, large die sinkers, large roll 
grinders, precision borers and millers, 
optical comparators, special purpose 
machines; reconditioned machine tools; 
heavy engineering equipment for iron 
and steel industry. 

Burma: Mobile machine shops. 

Colombia: Machine tools. 

Finland: Machine tools. 

France: Automatic machine tools, 
turrets, gear-cutting and jig-boring ma- 
chine tools. 

Italy: Interchangeable parts for hand 
or machine tools, power-operated dia- 
mond-tipped hand tools. 

Korea: Plant and shop equipment and 
tools. 

Mexico: Machine tools, metal work- 
ing equipment for plants and small 
shops. 

Saudi Arabia: Pipe working tools, mo- 
bile machine shops. 

Sudan: Electric hand tools. 

Sweden: Power saws, plastic produc- 
tion machinery; automotive mainte- 
nance machinery. 

Switzerland: Plastics extruding ma- 
chinery. 

Trinidad: Industrial machinery. 

Turkey: Automotive maintenance ma- 
chinery. 


earth 


dust 


355 Special Industrial Machinery, 
except Metal Working 


Burma: Woodworking machinery. 
Chile: Saw mills, paper plants, tex- 
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tile, other industrial machinery. 

Colombia: Textile machinery. 

Cyprus: Industrial machinery. 

Ecuador; Printing machines. 

Finland: Machinery for extruding, 
molding, finishing plastics. 

France: Compressors for chemical 
and marine industries (less than seven 
tons); mud pumps; advanced type tex- 
tile dryers; plastic and synthetic rub- 
ber processing equipment, such as cal- 
enders, extruders, large pressers, pipe 
benders, cutters; industrial sewing ma- 
chines; printing equipment; mining 
equipment, such as washing, recupera- 
tion, and ore-enrichment equipment; 
machinery for making preformed ce- 
ment blocks; packaging and sorting 
machinery. 

Iran: Sugar mill and textile machin- 
ery. 

Italy: Automatically controlled taps, 
cocks and valves, pressure regulators 
and pressure reducing valves; machin- 
ery for making paper and paper board; 
interchangeable parts for hand or ma- 
chine tools; power-operated hand tools 
with working parts of diamonds, or dia- 
mond agglomerates, hard alloys, or 
other materials. 

Korea: Printing presses. 

Mexico: Metal working equipment for 
plants and small shops; equipment for 
the petroleum industry, (not pipe) ; 
chemical, especially petrochemical, plant 
equipment; metallurgical, textile plant 
equipment. 

Morocco: Mining equipment includ- 
ing logs for use in mines, miscellaneous 
industrial machinery. 

New Zealand: Textile machinery; 
forestry, pulp, paper machinery. 

Norway: Packaging and textile ma- 
chinery. 

Portugal: Industrial machinery, es- 
pecially for new industries; textile ma- 
chinery; related industry products. 

Pakistan: Machinery for cotton tex- 
tiles, synthetic fibers, petrochemicals 
using natural gas as main ingredient; 
cotton ginning equipment; flashlight 
batteries; razor blades; tanned leather. 

Saudi Arabia: Woodworking ma- 
chinery, pipe working tools. 

Sweden: Power saws. 

Switzerland: Textile machinery. 

Trinidad: Industrial machinery. 

Turkey: Food-processing machinery. 

Uganda: Sewing machines. 


356 General Industrial Machinery 
and Equipment 

Colombia: Centrifugal pumps. 

Greece: Industrial machinery. 

Italy: Automatically controlled taps, 
cocks, valves, pressure regulators, pres- 
sure-reducing valves, compressors; in- 
terchangeable parts for hand or ma- 
chine tools, power-operated diamond- 
tipped handtools. 

Morocco: Compression pumps, mis- 
cellaneous industrial machinery and 
equipment. 
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Pakistan: Pumps, irrigation and tube- 
well. 

Switzerland: Spray guns, , compres- 
sors, packaging machinery. 

Trinidad: Industrial machinery. 


357 Office, Computing, and 
Accounting Machines 


Australia: Office equipment, special 
types. 

Bahrein: Simple business machines, 
such as adding machines and type- 
writers with Arabic keys. 

Chile: Office machinery and equip- 
ment. 

France: Office equipment, such as 
electric and large carriage typewriters, 
U.S.-style filing cabinets, fire-resistent 
4-drawer safe storage containers with 
combination locks, statistical and cal- 
culating machines (non-electronic). 

Greece: Office machines and equip- 
ment such as adding and accounting 
machines, typewriters, addressing ma- 
chines, duplicating machines, electronic 
computers. 

Italy: Dictating machines. 

Kenya: Office equipment, 

Mexico: Office machines, equipment, 
components for assembly and repair 
parts, except furniture. 

Norway: Accounting business ma- 
chines. 

Portugal: Office machines and equip- 
ment. 

Pakistan: Office equipment, especially 
typewriters and accounting machines. 

Saudi Arabia: Simple business ma- 
chines, such as adding machines and 
typewriters with Arabic keys. 

Switzerland: Dictating machines. 

Turkey: Office machines and equip- 
ment. 

Uganda: Office equipment and sup- 
plies. 


358 Service Industry Machines 


France: Ultrasonic cleaning equip- 
ment; special vehicles, such as cranes, 
snow plows, street-cleaning equipment; 
money-changing and automat-type ma- 
chines. 

Greece: Air-conditioning equipment. 

Iran: Room air-conditioners. 

Italy: Reciprocating, rotary, centrifu- 
gal pumps. 

Kuwait: Air-conditioners. 

Mexico: Precision equipment, com- 
ponents for refrigeration and air-condi- 
tioning equipment, gauges, meters. 

Morocco: Miscellaneous industrial 
machinery and equipment, compression 
pumps. 

New Zealand: Refrigeration and dis- 
play equipment. 

Norway: Vending machines, snack 
bar equipment. 

Pakistan: Refrigerators, food freez- 
ers, window-type air-conditioners. 

Sudan: Air-conditioning equipment. 

Sweden: Car-washing and garage 
equipment, coin-operated food vending 
machines. 
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Switzerland: Beverage dispensers 
(beer, milk, etc.) 
Trinidad: Air-conditioning equip- 


ment. 


Turkey: Automotive service station 
equipment and machines. 


360-369 Electrical Equipment, 
Machinery and Supplies; 
Household Appliances 


Australia: Phonograph records. 

Burma: Household air-conditioners, 
TV receivers, beverage coolers, popcorn 
machinery and supplies, food freezing 
equipment, steam and vacuum cleaners, 
water coolers and drinking fountains, 
automobile air-conditioners. 

Chile: X-ray equipment, radio com- 
ponents, receivers, transmitters. 

Colombia: Safety valves. 

Cyprus: Electrical and gas appli- 
ances. 

Ecuador: Spare parts for motors, all 
types; lifting apparatus with more than 
5,000-kilo capacity; refrigerators and 
freezing equipment, air-conditioning 
equipment; dynamos, motors, and ro- 
tary converters weighing from 15 to 
5,000 kilos; electric batteries. 

Finland: Portable and standard elec- 
tric mixers, skillets, toasters, blenders, 
steam irons, percolators, rotisseries, 
pressure cookers. 

France: Electrically powered hand- 
tools; heavy-duty automatic furnaces; 
parts for measuring, control, regulatory 
instruments; remote control relays; 
low-frequency amplifiers, rheostats; 
potentiometers; receiving and amplify- 
ing tubes; small-size electric motors, 
medium priced phonograph records. 

Greece: Fluorescent lamps, electric 
refrigerators, food freezers, ranges, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
food mixers, ice cream freezers, egg 
beaters, etc:; air conditioners. 

Iran: Generators, transformers, elec- 
tric supplies and equipment, small and 
inexpensive radios and TV sets. 

Italy: Sound recorders, record play- 
ers, record changers, complete telephone 
sets, incandescent lamps, and electrical 
apparatus. for making, breaking, or 
protecting electrical circuits. 

Kenya: Household appliances. 

Korea: Electronic and electrical sup- 
plies; cable; telecommunications equip- 
ment, instruments, parts and acces- 
sories; power transmission circuiting 
and transforming devices, electric mo- 
tors. 

Kuwait: Incandescent and fluorescent 
lights, mercury and sodium vapor lights, 
TV sets, household electrical appliances, 
refrigerators, air-conditioners, radios, 
washing machines, kitchen machines 
and food mixers, toasters, record play- 
ers, tape recorders. 

Mexico: Precision equipment for re- 
frigeration and air-conditioning com- 
ponents, electric power generating and 
transmitting equipment, electronic 
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equipment, TV components, communica- 
tion equipment. 

Morocco: Electric 
equipment. 

New Zealand: Electrical gauges and 
switches, refrigeration equipment, TV 
set components, transmitting equipment, 
video tape programs, and kitchen goods, 
and appliance components. 

Norway: Electronic hospital equip- 
ment, such as X-ray machines, unas- 
sembled TV sets; large household and 
kitchen appliances; electric hand tools; 
phonograph records. 

Portugal: Radios, radio equipment, 
and supplies; electronic equipment; 
electric refrigerators; hospital ma- 
chines, such as X-ray equipment. 

Pakistan: Electrical equipment, such 
as generators, cables, wire, transform- 
ers, switch gear, radio receivers and 
transmitters. 

Rhodesia: Electrical machinery, 
goods, apparatus; cranes; elevators. 

Saudi Arabia: Electrical equipment, 
steam and vacuum cleaners, TV re- 
ceivers, food freezing equipment. 

Sudan: Electric fans, battery-oper- 
ated radios, kerosene stoves and lan- 
terns, air-conditioners. 

Sweden: Electronic items of all types. 

Trinidad: Refrigerators, freezers, 
washing machines, air-conditioners. 

Turkey: Electric motors and gen- 
erators. 

Uganda: Refrigerators, cookers, other 
household appliances; radios, tape re- 
corders, phonograph records. 


motors, cables, 


371 Motor Vehicles and Equipment 


Australia: Auto parts, 
shock absorbers, armatures, 
parts, headlights, rectifier 
bulbs, accessories. 

Burma: Automobile air-conditioners, 
parts, accessories. 

Chile: Truck and bus chassis, small 
passenger cars auto parts. 

Colombia: Internal combustion mo- 
tors, trucks, taxis, bus chassis, repair 
parts for cars, trucks. 

Cyprus: Automobiles. 

Ecuador: Automobiles, trucks, chas- 
sis all sizes; automotive and truck parts. 

Finland: Auto parts, tools, acces- 
sories; mirrors; polishers, cleaners, 
floor mats, for sale in service stations 
and garages. 

France; Transmission shafts, cranks, 
gears, clutches, shaft couplings. 

Greece: Auto parts and accessories. 

Iran: Auto spare parts, trucks, haul- 
ing equipment. 

Kenya: Auto parts and accessories. 

Korea: Auto parts and accessories, 
motors for autos and trucks, special 
vehicles, transportation and transport- 
ing equipment. 

Kuwait: Automobiles and trucks. 

Mexico: Tractors and parts, agricul- 
tural and other; motor vehicles and 
components for assembly of autos, 


including 
general 
charger 
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trucks, buses, repair and replacement 
parts and accessories. 

Morocco: Internal combustion en- 
gines; passenger cars and parts; in- 
dustrial vehicles, such as trucks, 5-ton 
and heavier and tractors, and parts. 

Norway: Automobiles. 

Portugal: Auto parts and accessories. 

Pakistan: Automotive vehicles, 
trucks, parts. 

Rhodesia: Motor cars and chassis; 
trucks and vans; parts and accessories. 

Saudi Arabia: Automobiles, acces- 
sories, tools. 

Sudan: Heavy duty trucks and trail- 
ers. 

Sweden: Auto accessories. 

Switzerland: Passenger 
trucks. 

Trinidad: Passenger cars, compact 
models. 

Turkey: Auto parts, including spark 
plugs; trucks. 

Uganda: Automobile spare parts and 
accessories. 


372 Aircraft and Parts 

Australia: Light executive-type air- 
craft. 

Colombia: Aircraft. 


Portugal: Commercial and private 
aircraft. 


373 Ship and Boat-building and 
Repairing 

Australia: Outboard motors 
horsepower). 

Cyprus: Fishing boats. 

Finland; Motorboats of all kinds and 
accessories, and fittings, steering ap- 
paratus, safety devices. 

Pakistan: Marine diesel engines. 

New Zealand: Marine supplies. 


cars and 


(low 


374 Railroad Equipment 

Chile: Railroad equipment. 

Colombia: Locomotives. 

Korea: Locomotives, parts, accesso- 
ries. 

Mexico: Railway locomotives, pas- 
senger and freight car components. 

Rhodesia: Locomotives, parts, acces- 
sories, rolling stock. - 


375 Motorcycles, Bicycles and Parts 
Kenya: Bicycles and accessories. 
Rhodesia: Bicycles, tricycles, parts. 
Uganda: Bicycles and spares. 


381 Engineering, Laboratory, and 
Scientific and Research Instru- 
ments and Associated Equip- 
ment 

Argentina: Scientific instruments. 

Australia: Scientific and professional 
instruments. 

Burma: Scientific 
apparatus. 

Kenya: Engineering and agricultural 
machinery. 

Pakistan: Scientific instruments and 
apparatus, including atomic energy in- 
struments and appliances. 


instruments and 


Portugal: Scientific instruments. 

Switzerland: Geodetic instruments, 
compasses. 

Turkey: Laboratory apparatus. 


382 Instruments for Measuring, 
Controlling and Indicating 
. Physical Characteristics 


Italy: Automatically controlled taps, 
cocks, valves, pressure regulators, pres- 
sure-reducing valves. 

Korea: Measuring, testing, surveying 
and drafting equipment and _ instru- 
ments. 

Mexico: Precision equipment—com- 
ponents for refrigeration and air-con- 
ditioning equipment (gauges, meters, 
etc.) 

Portugal: Scientific instruments. 

Pakistan: Scientific instruments, ap- 
paratus, and measuring instruments. 

Switzerland: Bi-metal thermometers, 
parking meters. 


383 Optical Instruments and Lenses 
Chile: Optical .goods. 
Colombia: Optical equipment. 
Switzerland: Optical instruments, sil- 
icon photo elements. 


384 Surgical, Medical and Dental 
Instruments and Supplies 

Burma: Medical and surgical instru- 
ments. 

Chile: Surgical instruments, dental 
equipment, X-ray equipment. 

Colombia: Dental and medical equip- 
ment. 

Ecuador: Surgical and medical ap- 
paratus. 

France: Microscopes and diffractory 
equipment, dental equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Korea: Hospital, surgical, dental, 
optical, and scientific instruments and 
equipment. 

Mexico: Medical, dental, laboratory 
equipment. 

Morocco: Medical, dental, laboratory 
equipment. 

Norway: Electronic equipment for 
hospitals, such as X-ray machines. 

Portugal: X-ray machines, other hos- 
pital equipment, surgical sutures and 
supplies. 

Sweden: Hearing aids. 

Turkey: Hospital equipment, X-ray 
equipment. 


386 Photographic Equipment and 
Supplies 


Australia: Photographic and projec- 
tion equipment. 

Burma: Photographic materials and 
motion picture film. 

Colombia: Motion picture prints. 


France: Photographic equipment, 
minute-print cameras, table-size slide 
projectors. 

Greece: Sensitized motion picture 
film, motion. pictures, color and black- 
and-white photographic film. 
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Italy: Perforated and unperforated 
roll film. 

Kenya: Photographic supplies. 

Korea: Sensitized paper; film, includ- 
ing still and motion picture film. 

Norway: Photographic supplies. 

Pakistan: Cameras; motion picture 
studio equipment; films, including X-ray 
films and plates. 

Switzerland: Cameras. 

Turkey: Photographic equipment and 
supplies. 


387 Watches, Clocks, Clockwork 
Operated Devices, and Parts 
Australia: Clocks, watchbands. 
Burma: Inexpensive wall and table 
clocks. 
Kenya: Watches, clocks. 
Sudan: Watches, clocks. 


391 Jewelry, Silverware, and 
Plated Wire 


Argentina: Silverware. 
Australia: Cigarette lighters. 


393 Musical Instruments and Parts 
Argentina: Musical instruments. 
Switzerland: Musical instruments. 
Uganda: Musical instruments. 


394 Toys, Amusement, Sporting, 
and Athletic Goods 


Australia: Sporting goods, including 
fishing tackle, guns and ammunition; 
toys; gadgets. 

Burma: Educational toys, sporting 
goods. 

France: Games, such as bowling al- 
leys, juke boxes, billiard tables, pinball 
machines. 

Italy: Toys (toy guns, mechanical 
toys). 

Kuwait: 
goods. 

Switzerland: Sporting goods. 

Uganda: Sporting goods, toys. 

395 Pens, Pencils, and Other Office 
and Artists’ Materials 

Australia: Ball point pens. 

Burma: Fountain pens. 

Switzerland: Ball point pens and 
parts, paint rollers. 


396 Costume Jewelry, Novelties, 
Buttons, and Miscellaneous 


Novelties, toys, sporting 


Notions 
Australia: Novelty gift lines, cos- 
tume jewelry, compacts, cigarette 
lighters. 


Kenya: Jewelry. 

Kuwait: Costume jewelry. 

New Zealand: Costume jewelry. 
Sudan: Costume jewelry. 

Trinidad: Notions. 

Uganda: Novelties, crafts, giftware. 


399 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 
Australia: Hand and electric hair- 
cutting equipment, barber’s supplies. 
France: High-priced ranch type furs. 
Greece: Fur trimmings. 
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505 Farm Products—Raw Materials 


Bahrein: Barley. 

Colombia: Wheat. 

Cyprus: High quality rice. 
Ecuador: Bulk tobacco. 

Korea: Wheat, raw cotton. 
Norway: Pecans, peanuts, walnuts. 
Mexico: Hides, skins. 

Portugal: Wheat. 

Rhodesia: Unrefined sugar, coffee. 
Saudi Arabia: Popping corn. 
Turkey: Hides. 





‘Visit U.S.A.’ . . 
(Continued from page 4) 


the lead in focusing interest on travel 
to this country. What might appro- 
priately be called a cornerstone of the 
“Visit U.S.A.” promotional structure is 
the Travel U.S.A. Portfolio, an im- 
pressive encyclopedia of American 
tourist attractions and travel informa- 
tion, compiled and issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions. The colorful portfolio is this 
country’s first professional travel guide. 
Reference copies of the limited-edition 
portfolio were made available by 
NATO for distribution by appropriate 
representatives of the U.S. Foreign 
Service and the American travel in- 
dustry abroad to international carriers, 
travel agents, foreign government of- 
fices, libraries, and other oversea cen- 
ters in accordance with a pattern care- 
fully devised to assure equitable dis- 
tribution within each country. 

Foreign as well as American travel 
agencies abroad are distributing travel 
folders and informative booklets about 
the United States. Increasingly, they 
are being rendered into the language 
of the country for which they are in- 
tended. American and other interna- 
tional carriers are opening new travel 
routes and offering an increasing num- 
ber of tours, in a wider price range, 
to the United States. 


Global Effort Initiated 


Visit U.S.A. committees, organized 
through U.S. embassies and consulates, 
with the cooperation of the travel in- 
dustry and the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice, are making a significant contribu- 
tion around the world. The aim of 
USIS radio, television, motion picture, 
and publication programs—to create 
better international understanding by 
informing the world about America and 
Americans—coincides with the broad 
objectives of “Visit U.S.A.—1960,” and 
strong support for the industry-Gov- 
ernment program is being provided by 
the 185 USIS posts in 81 countries. 


The activities of the “Visit U.S.A.” 
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committee in Frankfurt, Germany’s 
world travel center, illustrate the range 
of cooperative accomplishment. The 
committee, which has been meeting 
twice monthly at the Frankfurt Amer- 
ika Haus since its formation through 
the Consulate General’s office late last 
year, includes more than two dozen 
German, American, and other represen- 
tatives of the international travel in- 
dustry. 


Three major problems confronted the 
Frankfurt committee when the travel 
year opened. One was the widely held 
belief that the cost of travel to the 
United States was beyond the means of 
the average vacationer. Another was 
the misconception that it was extremely 
difficult to obtain a visitor’s visa for 
the United States. The third problem, 
stemming from the first two, was to 
allay skepticism about the possibility 
of substantially expanding pleasure 
travel to this country. These problems 
are being tackled through the efforts 
of the committee. 


The primary problem was to reach 
enough people and to supply enough 
German-language travel literature on 
the United States. Every branch of 
the American travel industry has re- 
sponded to the Frankfurt committee’s 
request for translation copies of posters, 
pamphlets, books, maps, and folders. 
“Visit U.S.A.” exhibits, manned by 
travel experts, have been set up at Ger- 
many’s international trade fairs. USIS 
stages book displays, film showings, and 
lectures at Amerika Haus. Subcommit- 
tees in other German cities reinforce 
the Frankfurt committee’s efforts. 

The volume of business travel from 
Germany to the United States has been 
on the rise for some years. This year, 
travel agents in Germany are success- 
fully urging businessmen to add a week 
or so of pleasure travel to their Amer- 
ican business trips, and to take their 
wives with them. “Trade and travel” 
is a persuasive theme in many coun- 
tries. 





BFC Comments .. . 
(Continued from page 2) 


373.2 (e), 373.67 (c), or 373.70(c) of the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule. 

By returning an unused or partially 
used import certificate to his foreign 
customer, a U.S. exporter precludes the 
possibility of numerous exchanges of 
correspondence with his customer and 
BFC obviates delays in obtaining docu- 
mentation for future shipments, and 
contributes to the enforcement of the 
Import Certificate/Delivery Verifica- 
tion procedure. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Bright Signs Appear in Argentina, 
Exchange Steady, Trade Improves 


Argentine conditions continued stable in the second quarter of the 


year. 


Foreign exchange rates remained steady, trade improved, and 


living cost rises were effectively reduced. Other signs too suggested 


progress in economic recovery. 


General business conditions, however, showed no particular im- 
provement, and the situation gave rise to criticism that the economy 
was being stabilized at an austerity level with insufficient emphasis 


on expansion. 


Toward the end of the quarter the Government an- 


nounced that stability having been attained, it would direct efforts 


toward expansion. 


Developments Favorable 


A number of favorable developments 
during the quarter supported the Gov- 
ernment’s overall policies for economic 
recovery. These included— 


@ Increased trading and _ higher 
prices on the Buenos Aires stock ex- 
change and the successful issuance of 
new industrial shares. 

@ Continued inflow of funds from 
abroad, mainly Argentine, necessitat- 
ing that official banks purchase sizable 
amounts of exchange to prevent a de- 
cline in rates to levels uneconomic for 
exporters. 


@ Larger demand at lower interest 
rates for Government short-term ob- 
ligations and, on the basis of the suc- 
cess of the sales, announcement of the 
imminent issuance of a new series of 
long-term Government bonds to provide 
funds to support Government finances. 


@ An Investment Office announce- 
ment of the approval of further invest- 
ments from abroad, which since the 
beginning of 1959 totaled over $300 
million. 

@ Investment projects involving both 
foreign and domestic capital began to 
reach tangible stages, as indicated by 
the need for plant managers and other 
personnel and the appearance of newly 
assembled vehicles. 


@ Imports of machinery increased, 
whereas petroleum imports declined. 


@ New pipelines expedited movement 
of gas and petroleum to the Buenos 
Aires area, and toward the end of June 
a new blast furnace was placed in 
operation at the San Nicolas steel plant. 


Credit Tight 


The continuing tightness of credit 
aroused concern. The fact that there 
were no appreciable, reductions in the 
high import surcharges led to anxiety 
on the part of some economists about 
the fostering of uneconomic enterprises. 
It was stated that sound economic de- 
velopment required less protection and 
cheaper imports. Agriculturalists were 
disturbed by the narrowing gap between 
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their production costs and prices ob- 
tained. 

Living costs rose moderately during 
the second quarter and for the first 
half of 1960 registered an increase of 
6.6 percent, compared with a monthly 
increase of approximately 10 percent 
in the corresponding period of 1959. 

The dollar rate on the Buenos Aires 
foreign exchange market remained 
steady at about 83 pesos, as the Gov- 
ernment continued to purchase ex- 
change to prevent rates from falling 
below levels considered uneconomic for 
exporters. Considerable exchange came 
into the market from repatriation of 
Argentine funds, as well as from new 
foreign funds seeking investment in 
Argentina. Central Bank reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange rose by 6.8 
billion pesos to 42.2 billion. 


Trade Up, But Balance Negative 


Argentina exports totaled 4.1 million 
tons in the first 5 months to a value 
of $443 million, compared with 3.5 mil- 
lion tons valued at $398 million in the 
corresponding months of 1959. Imports 
of 4.1 million tons amounted to $448 
million, up from 3.8 million tons and 
$271 million. 

The negative trade balance of $5 mil- 
lion compares with a favorable balance 
of $127 million for the same months of 
1959. 

Grain exports in value terms exceeded 
those in 1959, whereas meat exports 
declined. Fuel imports were approx- 
imately the same, but machinery and 
vehicle imports amounted to $208 mil- 
lion, compared with $55 million a year 
earlier. 

Exports to the United States and to 
the United Kingdom declined, whereas 
those to continental Western European 
countries incfeased. Imports from the 
United States rose to a value of $118 
million, compared with $48 million the 
year before. Imports from the Euro- 
pean countries also increased. 

High import surcharges continued to 
be criticized in some quarters on the 
grounds that local industries were 


Ceylon Sets Forth 
Economic Policies 


The new Government of Ceylon pro- 
poses to pursue its aim of progressive 
nationalization by introducing legisla- 
tion to nationalize life insurance com- 
panies and to regulate other insurance 
companies, as reported in the tradi- 
tional Speech From the Throne on Au- 
gust 12, outlining economic policies. 

The Government does not, however, 
consider it advantageous to undertake 
nationalization of estates and planta- 
tions, it was said. The Government 
also made known its intention to “take 
over” the two major newspaper pub- 
lishing firms and convert them into 
public corporations with broad-based 
ownership. 

The Government plans to move ahead 
with the principal development projects, 
such as the U.S.S.R.-financed iron and 
steel plant and a rubber tire and tube 
factory, and large river basin develop- 
ment projects also are to be put into 
operation. 

Local industry was promised pro- 
tection, and the establishment of a 
Bureau of Standards was proposed. 

It was indicated the Government 
hopes to expand Ceylonese foreign trade 
and that foreign capital investment is 
welcome. A statement on conditions 
for entry of such capital will be issued 
at a later date. 

An intensified housing program was 
promised, along with a review of the 
use of price controls to reduce costs 
of foodstuffs, increase their production, 
and improve distribution. 

More health and employment insur- 
ance and old age pensions were also 
proposed. It was indicated trade union 
rights will be safeguarded and a na- 
tional service system for youth organ- 
ized. 





granted excessive protection at the cost 
of the public in general. Few sur- 
charges were reduced during the quar- 
ter. 

Following the close of the quarter 
the Argentine Senate ratified the Free 
Trade Area Treaty of Montevideo 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 11, 
1960, p. 5). Ratification by the Chamber 
of Deputies is now awaited. 


Industry Little Improved 


Industrial production showed little 
evidence of recuperation in the first 
half of the year. 

In the private sector, development 
programs were concerned largely with 
implementation of new foreign invest- 
ments, particularly in motor vehicle 
and chemical production. Several im- 
portant chemical plants initiated sig- 
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Pakistan Second 5-Year 
Plan Available 


A copy of Pakistan’s second 5- 
year plan, issued in June by the 
Planning Commission, Government 
of Pakistan, may be obtained on 
loan from the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The 414-page report includes 
background on the first 5-year plan 
and chapters on resources and 
planning, fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy, public administration, agri- 
culture, water and power, industry, 
fuels and minerals, transport and 
communications, housing, human 
resources and welfare, and regional 
development. 

Information on the $3,990 million 
plan was published earlier in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, March 7, 
1960, page 3, and July 18, 1960, 
page 7. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPPIIPPAIAIP AIAG 


nificant expansion programs. Foreign 
investments in the chemical industry 
approved by the Government from the 
beginning of 1959 to May 1960 totaled 
around $130 million. Investment pro- 
posals submitted by U.S. companies en- 
visaged the development of a basic pet- 
rochemical industry which would utilize 
the country’s petroleum and natural gas 
resources. Industria Quimicas Argen- 
tinas “Duperial,” a subsidiary of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, announced 
plans to build a polyethylene plant with 
an initial annual capacity of 10,000 
tons. Official approval was granted in 
June to the German firm Hanomag for 
the manufacture of agricultural trac- 
tors. Following the close of the quar- 
ter the automobile industry was shaken 
by Industrias Kaiser Argentina’s deci- 
sion to cut back operations in August 
because of slow sales. 

The Government announced in June 
that railway, highway, and port devel- 
opment programs would be carried out. 
The highway program contemplates the 
addition of 23,000 kilometers to the na- 
tional system. The port improvement 
plan, estimated to cost 2 billion pesos, 
or approximately $24 million, is to be 
financed in part by a 40-percent in- 
crease in port charges. 

Financing for the 25 billion pesos, 
approximately $300 million, railway 
program will depend in large part upon 
availability of international credit. A 
credit was negotiated in June with 
French and German banks for up to 
$150 million in medium-term loans, of 
which $70 million was earmarked for 
the railways. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Chile Takes Measures To Finance 
Reconstruction, Hold Inflation 


The Chilean economic outlook was mixed in June; both favorable 
and unfavorable factors were discernable, but looming above all was 
the unassessed overall effects of the May earthquake. 

Fiscal expenditures were increased to meet the disaster relief, and 
prospects were for a Government budget deficit of about 100 million 


escudos (1 escudo=US$0.95). 


The Government faces a formidable 


task in devising measures that will prevent the damage, estimated at 
about $450 million, from setting off a new inflationary spiral and 
creating a balance-of-payments problem. 

On the brighter side, copper production and prices continued high 
and apparently will bring in large foreign exchange earnings this year. 
Hard-currency reserves continued to increase slightly, to about $91 
million, and the cost of living remained remarkably stable, particularly 


in view of anticipated shortages as a result of the quake. 


Frequent 


complaints were made that the Government’s tight money policy 
hampered business, particularly in the damaged areas to the south. 
The costly coal strike was settled in June, and most labor unions 
settled their wage negotiations during the month. 


Government Acts To Raise Funds 

Disaster relief operations pushed 
public expenditures well above normal, 
and at the end of the month the Execu- 
tive Branch was readying legislation 
to provide additional financing for re- 
construction. Plans called for increases 
for 3 to 5 years in property, income, and 
transactions taxes designed to provide 
an extra 28 million escudos this year 
and over 50 million escudos in 1961 and 
1962. In addition the Administration 
asked for authority to borrow up to 
US$500 million abroad. The President 
stated in mid-May that through exter- 
nal assistance and emergency measures 
the deficit could be reduced to 20 million 
escudos this year. 


Hard-Currency Reserves Up 


Hard-currency reserves rose to 
slightly more than $91 million during 
the month. 

Central Bank purchases of foreign 
exchange increased currency in the 
hands of the public, but the effects on 
currency issue outside the Central Bank 
was offset in large part by increasing 
commercial bank deposits with the cen- 
tral institution. Despite the growth in 
means of payment available, little im- 
mediate pressure was placed on the 
price system. The cost-of-living index 
remained stable in June. 

Credit continued tight. Foreign draft 
collections were satisfactory, but pro- 
tests of domestic checks and drafts were 
at a high level. 

Chile further increased its debt to 
Argentina under their bilateral pay- 
ments agreement. By the end of the 
month the debt amounted to $14,045,000, 
compared with $11,000,000 at the end 
of May and only $748,000 on January 1. 
Other bilateral account balances showed 
little change in June. The unfavorable 





net balance with all bilateral payment 
trading partners at the end of the 
month amounted to $13,600,000. 

Imports registered, in both hard and 
soft currencies, totaled US$39,600,000 
compared with US$33,134,000 in May. 
Imports cleared through Customs 
(coberturas) totaled US$32,855,000 as 
against US$26,387,000 in May. 


Copper Income High 


The chief Chilean export, copper, 
continued to provide more foreign ex- 
change and Government tax income 
than was estimated earlier, and large 
returns are expected this year. The 
U.S. producers’ price remained un- 
changed at 33 cents a pound, and the 
London Metals Exchange price fluc- 
tuated between about 30 and 32 cents a 
pound and closed the month at 31 cents. 
Copper production by the “great min- 
ing” companies came to around 40,000 
metric tons, the Andes Copper Mining 
Co. (Anaconda) having resumed opera- 
tions at the end of May after a month’s 
strike. 

Anaconda and Kennecott representa- 
tives continued negotiations with the 
Chilean Government through the month 
before beginning new investments. The 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. also negotiated 
with the Government. 

Coal strikes which had begun in mid- 
March finally ended on June 20 and 21, 
after personal intervention by the Pres- 
ident and the granting of wage and 
fringe benefits estimated as a total 
increase of about 20 percent. 

The Government of Chile and the 
Special Fund of the United Nations 
late in June signed an agreement for a 
minerals survey of the northern part of 
Chile. The survey will cost about 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Congo Economy Suffers Severe Blow 


The Congolese economy has suffered 
an extremely severe blow, a compo- 
site of fragmentary reports received 
from the Congo indicates. A combina- 
tion of overall economic dislocation 
and a sharp reduction in the Euro- 
pean population has put a number of 
smaller firms completely out of busi- 
ness, notably in the provincial capitals 
and interior towns, and has forced 
some of the larger companies to cut 
operations. Many small firms now 
shut are unlikely to reopen and some 
still operating may be forced to close 
by a credit squeeze as the result of a 
lack of retail outlets in the interior 
and a drop in sales. 

One result of these developments has 
been a sharp rise in unemployment in 
the urban areas; another appears to 
be a virtual standstill in economic ac- 
tivities in the provincial capitals. A 
new element of uncertainty has been 
introduced in the commercial sphere by 
the imposition of exchange controls, the 
chief impact of which probably will be 
that the smaller firms handling goods 
will be accorded low priority for for- 
eign exchange. 

Large companies handling the prin- 
cipal exports have suffered minimal 
damage and are attempting to resume 
operations despite personnel losses. 
The transport system at Matadi report- 
edly is functioning almost normally, as 
are the Matadi-Leopoldville and Ka- 
tanga-Dilolo-Lobito railways, and river 
traffic and interior rail lines are pick- 
ing up. 

The power supply has suffered no 
known interruptions. Although the 
marketing and distribution systems of 
the large companies is reviving, one 
firm estimated a minimum of 2 months 
will be required to start moving sig- 
nificant quantities of agricultural goods 
for export. Mineral production in Ka- 
tanga is reported about normal, but, in 
the absence of hard information, pro- 
duction in Kasai and Kivu is believed 
to be somewhat reduced, although the 
mines are said to be operating. 

Agricultural production will be down 
from past years if only because of 
several weeks/lack of care during the 
disturbances; plantation crops are most 
affected. Plantations of all areas from 
Coquilhatville to Kindu, except Tshuapa 
Valley, reportedly have sufficient Eu- 
ropean technical and managerial per- 
sonnel to assure harvests. In the 
Tshuapa region, however, antiwhite 
feeling has forced most Europeans to 
completely withdraw, and as a result 
a total loss of the $20 million rubber 
crop in that area, as well as of other 
crops, is threatened if security is not 
established in time to permit harvest 
within 45 days. 
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Overall, in the private sector large 
firms are expected to continue their 
efforts to resume operations but no 
large-scale resurgence of activity ca- 
pable of absorbing present unemploy- 
ment is considered likely without the 
stimulus of public investment. An us- 
ually reliable private source has fur- 
ther indicated that a recent survey of 
200 different sites of Belgian business 
in the Congo shows that 95 percent 
are still in operation. 

An assessment of the economic sit- 
uation in the Congo since proclama- 
tion of independence on June 30 is still 
hampered by the absence of firm infor- 
mation from all areas, including Leo- 
poldville. United Nations and others are 
trying to obtain an inventory of firms 
and personnel working, but it appears 
that several weeks may be needed to 
complete the picture.—U.S. Embassy, 
Leopoldville. 





Foreign Firms Invest 
$105 Million in Italy 


Foreign investment in Italy in first 
7 months of the year amounted to ap- 
proximately $105 million, the National 
Institute for Foreign Trade reports. 
Of this amount, about $25 million was 
invested in new productive enterprises 
or in expansion of existing productive 
facilities and $80 million, in portfolio 
investments in Italian firms. 

Sixteen foreign firms, including five 
U.S., three British, and three Swiss, 
participated in the investment in new 
enterprises or expansion of productive 
facilities. The largest investment, $3.2 
million, was made by a French group 
in an Italian firm which will extend 
its activities into the Common Market. 
A U.S. firm is reported to have invested 
$1.6 million in an enterprise in Naples 
to enable the Italian firm to initiate 
the manufacture of electromagnetic 
products. 

Smaller investments were made by 
U.S. firms in Italian companies enter- 
ing the pharmaceutical and electric- 
condensor markets; by a Canadian 
company interested in the manufacture 
of filter aids; Netherlands firm for the 
manufacture of chemical products in 
northern Italy; a German group inter- 
ested in textiles; British companies for 
production of cosmetics and measuring 
devices and thermotechnical controls; 
and by a Swiss firm interested in start- 
ing a new line of agricultural machin- 
ery. 





Latin American Debt 
To U.S. Increases 


Latin American importers’ draft in- 
debtedness to U.S. exporters increased 
by $2.9 million in July, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York reports. 
Their total indebtedness outstanding at 
the month’s end amounted to $178.4 
million, the highest since May 1957. 


According to the Bank’s monthly 
survey of 12 large commercial banks, 
drafts paid by Latin American import- 
ers amounted to $37.4 million in July, 
$3.9 million less than in June. New 
drafts drawn by U.S. exporters on 
Latin American importers net of can- 
cellations, amounted to $40.3 million, a 
decline of $2.0 million from the pre- 
ceding month. 


Two countries showed sizable in- 
creases in their outstanding indebted- 
ness. Brazilian outstandings increased 
by $2.0 million to $18.7 million, the 
highest for that country sinee January 
1959. Similarly, the total for Chileans 
increased by $1.5 million to $7.6 mil- 
lion, highest since May 1952. Cuban 
indebtedness to U.S. exporters declined 
by $2.1 million to $18.9 million, the 
largest decline in draft indebtedness 
on record for any one month for the 
Cubans. 


New drafts drawn by U.S. exporters 
showed only two noteworthy changes. 
Those on Chilean importers increased 
by $1.5 million to $3.9 million. New 
drafts drawn on Cuban importers de- 
clined by $1.4 million. 


Drafts paid by importers of the in- 
dividual countries showed no signifi- 
cant changes during the month. 


Outstanding confirmed letters of 
credit issued by reporting banks in 
favor of U.S. exporters amounted to 
$211.0 million at the end of July, a 
decrease of $0.8 million from the pre- 
ceding month. A decline of $2.7 mil- 
lion was recorded for Cuba. July was 
the third consecutive month in which 
declines in both draft indebtedness and 
confirmed letters of credit were re- 
ported for Cuba. Among other large 
declines in letters of credit were $2.0 
million for Colombia, $1.9 million for 
Mexico, and $1.2 million for Venezuela. 
The only large increase was $7.7 mil- 
lion for Argentina. 





Foreign Service Officer Arthur C. Lil- 
lig on home leave from Glasgow will 
be available for individual consulta- 
tions at the West Coast Foreign Trade 
Conference scheduled for September 
15-16 at Timberline Lodge, Timber- 
line, Oregon. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Tax Rebates To Aid. 
Spanish Exports 


A decree providing for rebates of in- 
direct taxes on exported products as a 
means of aiding Spanish exports was 
published in the Official Bulletin of 
July 28. The decree, however, limits 
itself to describing the mechanics by 
which these rebates are to be made and 
does not indicate just what commodities 
are to benefit from this system. 

The decree provides that the new 
“fiscal tariff” which went into effect in 
June will be used as a basis for deter- 
mining the amount of the tax rebate. 
The rebate may be in whole or in part. 
The Minister of Commerce will propose 
to the Minister of Finance and the lat- 
ter will determine the goods that are 
to benefit from the rebate and the exact 
amount. 

The preamble to the decree states 
that the purpose of the recently enacted 
fiscal tariff was to compensate, in the 
case of imported goods, for the indirect 
taxes and parafiscal charges which do- 
mestically produced goods must pay. 
The use of the fiscal tax tariff as a basis 
for the tax rebate is proposed as a 
“more logical and simple” procedure 
than having exporters apply to each of 
the distinct taxing agencies for the 
remission of indirect taxes on similar 
charges on domestically produced goods. 
—U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 





Colombia Reduces Advance 
Deposit Amount on 60 Items 


The Colombian Bank of the Repub- 
lic has reduced the amount of advance 
deposit required for 60 import classi- 
fications, effective August 4, 1960. 

The advance deposit on a list of 46 
items was reduced from: 130 percent to 
20 percent, and the deposit on a list of 
14 other items was reduced from 130 
percent to 65 percent. It is estimated 
that this measure will reduce the 
amount of import and export deposits 
in the Bank of the Republic by about 
100 million pesos. 

The items listed in the advance de- 
posit reduction include various live 
plants and animals, certain chemicals, 
motion-picture film, some forms of iron 
and steel, certain types of machinery 
for scientific and industrial uses, some 
plastic materials, and various other 
items.—U.S. Embassy, Bogota. 

Detailed information about the ad- 
vance deposit requirement for specific 
products may be obtained from the 
American Republics Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Peruvian Measures To Reduce 
Prices of Pharmaceuticals 


The Peruvian Government, on July 24, 1960, issued two decrees and 
one resolution, to assure distribution of pharmaceutical products to 
the needy, reduce prices of imported pharmaceutical products, and 
specify certain benefits available to domestic pharmaceutical manu- 


facturing companies. 


30 Pharmaceutical 
Specialty Groups Listed 

The resolution, issued by the Presi- 
dent, authorizes the Ministry of Health 
and Welfare to acquire a list of 30 
groups of pharmaceutical specialties 
comprising antibiotics, sulfas, anti- 
anemics, and other commonly used 
drugs, and make them available to the 
most needy classes through popular 
drug stores and public and hospital dis- 
pensaries. 

One of the decrees cancels, as of Au- 
gust 1, 1960, all previous registrations 
of pharmaceutical specialties with the 
Ministry of Health. Pharmaceutical 
specialties must be reregistered within 
a period of 5 months—August-Decem- 
ber 1960. August and September are 
reserved for reregistration of Peruvian 
products, and October through Decem- 
ber for imported products. Requests 
for reregistration of imported products 
must be filed October 1-30. 

A new chemical analysis will not be 
required for reregistration unless a 
special Commission established for this 
purpose, believes the formula has been 
changed as regards the essential com- 
ponents. This Commission will con- 
sist of three technicians appointed by 
the Ministry of Health, plus a doctor 
from the Association of National Lab- 
oratories and another person from the 
Union of Representatives of Pharma- 
ceutical Products. The last two have 
no vote in the decisions to be taken. 

Requests for reregistration of im- 
ported products similar to national reg- 
istered products may be refused when 
the sales price to the public (including 
registration charges) is higher than 
the price of the national product. The 
same will apply to new registrations 
of imported products. Domestic prod- 
ucts will be considered to be similar to 
those imported when they have the 
same therapeutic properties, regardless 
of their chemical composition. When 
there are more than one similar domes- 
tic product, the highest priced one will 
be taken to compare with the sale price 
of the imported product in order to 
determine whether or not the imported 
one is to be refused registration. 

The Commission will refuse reregis- 
tration of domestic pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties the sale price of which as in- 








dicated on the application is not at 
least 10 percent lower than the price 
of the same product on January 1, 
1960. For this purpose domestic lab- 
oratories will submit printed price lists 
of their products as of January 1, 1960. 

National and imported pharmaceu- 
tical products already on the market or 
enroute to Peru or for which customs 
clearance had been requested on the 
date of the decree may be sold until 
January 1, 1961, but at prices no higher 
than in force on July 24, 1960. 

State and other social and public 
welfare dispensaries operating with 
public funds may not acquire imported 
medicinal or dietetic products which are 
classified as similar to domestic prod- 
ucts. 


Registration of New Products 
To Start in January 


On January 2, 1961, the registration 
of new products (not previously regis- 
tered) will begin; recently discovered 
and exceptionally efficient new prod- 
ucts, however, may be registered be- 
fore January 2. Reregistrations as well 
as the new registrations will be valid 
for a 3-year period. There are no 
changes in the procedure for registra- 
tion, and the customs will refuse clear- 
ance of import shipments for which the 
commercial invoice does not show the 
registration number. 

Prices accepted at the time of regis- 
tration cannot later be increased un- 
less the factors making up production 
cost undergo substantial changes. Re- 
quests for such changes will require 
a Ministerial resolution, and no in- 
creased prices will be approved when 
the increased price is higher than the 
price of a similar domestic product. 
Requests for price adjustments may not 
be made oftener than once every 6 
months. 

The Commission will indicate those 
specialties in the form of capsules, 
pastilles, or ampoules which may be 
sold by manufacturers or importers to 
pharmacies, drug stores, etc., in hos- 
pital (large) size containers, for resale 
to the public at retail, at prices which 
are no higher than the unit price when 
sold in the hospital (large) size con- 
tainers. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Italy Revises Tax 
Refund, Duty Rates 


A new rate schedule has been estab- 
lished for refund of taxes and duties 
contained in the price of a wide range 
of exported Italian goods, under author- 
ity granted the Government by Law 
No. 633 of July 7, 1960. Refunds will 
range 1 to 8 percent, depending 
on the product, with the higher rates 
going to manufactured goods. This rate 
schedule also will be used, with minor 
exceptions, for determining the “equal- 
ization tax” to be paid on imports into 
Italy of the same items. The new sched- 
ule becomes effective on September 1, 
1960. 

For exports, the principal effect of 
the change is to consolidate into one 
schedule the refund paid as the esti- 
mated share of the general transac- 
tions tax (IGE) contained in the final 
export price, and the refund paid as 
the estimated share of customs duties 
on imported material in the product. 
In some cases, this will result in small 
increases in the rebate and in others 
in small decreases. 

For imports, however, some substan- 





Malaya Extends Pioneer 
Status to More Products 


The Federation of Malaya, on July 
28, granted five more products pioneer 
status under the Pioneer Industries 
Act—quick frozen food; mineralizing 
chemicals for timber preservation; 
plain and decorated collapsible and 
rigid extruded tubes and pilferproof 
seals made of aluminum, aluminum 
alloy, tin, lead, or tin-lead alloys; and 
lithographed and embossed products of 
aluminum, excluding containers; em- 
bossed products made of tinplate, ex- 
cluding containers. 

This new list increases the number of 
products under this classification to 
214, while the number of products with 
pioneer status remains at 43. 





Uruguay Extends Import 
Prohibitions 60 Days 


The Uruguayan Government in early 
August, extended an additional 60 days 
import prohibitions on all items not 
specifically designated in the importable 
lists issued to date. The action was 
taken under provisions of the Urugua- 
yan Exchange and Monetary Law 
adopted on December 21, 1959 (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 
1, 1960, page 8).—U.S. Embassy, Mon- 
tevideo. 
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tial increases in the “equalization tax” 
are generated, since the previous sched- 
ule was limited to a sum in lieu of the 
IGE that would have been paid had 
the item been produced within Italy. 
The old rates ranged from 1 to 4 


percent. Under the new schedule the 
“equalization tax” on automobiles, for 
example, reaches as high as 8 percent. 
—U.S. Embassy, Rome. 





Cuba Signs Trade Pacts 
With Communist China 


Cuba and communist China on July 
23 signed a bilateral trade agreement 
under which the latter agrees to pur- 
chase from Cuba 500,000 metric tons of 
sugar annually over a 5-year period, 
20 percent of the first year’s deliveries 
to be paid for in a convertible currency 
and the remainder to be settled under 
barter arrangements. 

A contract was signed on August 6 
whereby Cuba will purchase 100,000 
metric tons of rice from communist 
China and will sell that country 350,000 
metric tons of sugar. The contract was 
signed by the Bank for the Foreign 
Trade of Cuba and the Bank of the 
National Corporation for the Exports 
of Communist China, under the terms 
of the trade agreement. 

The contract price for the rice was 
reported to be slightly less than $6 a 
quintal c.if. Cuban port (1 quintal— 
101.2 pounds). The price for Cuban 
sugar was fixed at 3.25 cents a pound, 
f.o.b. Cuba. Delivery terms were not 
announced. 

Official texts of the bilateral trade 
agreement and the rice-sugar contract 
are not yet available—U.S. Embassy, 
Havana. 





Singapore To Add More 
Pioneer Industries 


The Singapore Government an- 
nounced, on July 22, that it proposes 
to add one industry and six products 
to the list of industries and products 
having “pioneer status.” 

The industry to be added is electrical 
appliances, and the proposed products 
are room air-conditioners (domestic) 
up to 2 h.p.; refrigerators (domestic) ; 
cookers (domestic); self-contained 
packaged air-conditioners, over 2 h.p. 
to 60 h.p.; gas cookers; and petroleum 
naphthas. 

This list augments the number of in- 
dustries and products previously con- 
sidered for pioneer status, as reported 
in the Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
August 8, 1960, page 14, and the issue 
of June 13, 1960, page 16. There are 


now 10 industries and 31 products un- 
der this classification. 








British Somaliland Extends 
Export, Import Requirements 


Import and export licensing and ex- 
change requirements have been ex- 
tended to sterling as well as nonsterling 
countries by the former British Somali- 
land Administration. 

Former British Somaliland became 
independent on June 26, 1960, and 
united with Somalia on July 1, 1960. 
For the first year of independence, 
Somaliland is scheduled to continue to 
use its currency, the East African shil- 
ling, after which it will have a currency 
in common with Somalia. 

The duties of Exchange Controller 
in Somaliland will be carried out by 
the Regional Revenue Officer at Har- 
geisa. Import and export permits are 
not required if the value of goods is 
less than 5,000 shillings (1 shilling— 
US$0.14). These regulations became 
effective on July 11, 1960.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Mogadiscio. 





Nicaragua Lowers Duties 
On Parts for Hats, Caps 


The Nicaraguan Government has 
greatly lowered duties effective July 19, 
on parts for manufacturing hats and 
caps. 

Tariff items affected and their new 
duties, specific in U.S. dollars each 
gross kilogram and percent ad valorem 
on c.i.f. value, are as follows: 

841-11-04. Caps, berets, bonnets, 
hoods, turbans, hair nets (other than 
hair), and similar items, of all mate- 
rials, except felt; 841-11-04-1, hatbands, 
covers, inside and outside linings, hat 
bags, sweatbands and strips for hats 
and caps, 1.00 and 10 percent; 841-11- 
04-09, other, 3.00 and 35 percent. (Clas- 
sification previously contained no sub- 
items, and all products were dutiable 
at 3.00 and 35 percent.)—Diario Oficial. 





Peru Abolishes Duties 
On Imports of Coffee 


Peru has exempted imports of green 
coffee from the payment of the basic 
import duty and all other custom sur- 
charges for a 1-year period. Thus the 
basic duty of 1.50 soles (1. sol- 
US$0.035), plus the 15.667 percent ad 
valorem surcharge on imports of green 
coffee was abolished as of July 8, 1960 
by a Supreme Decree of that date. 

The preamble of the decree states that 
this action is to assure a larger suppl) 
of green coffee for domestic consump- 
tion, thus preventing unreasonable in- 
creases in domestic prices——U.S. Em 
bassy, Lima. 
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S. Africa Repeals Dumping 
Duty on U.S. Textiles 


The Union of South Africa has re- 
pealed its bounty dumping duty on im- 
ports of U.S. cotton textiles. 

The duty, applied since December 
1957, was imposed after the South 
African Board of Trade determined 
that U.S. cotton equalization payments 
to textile producers amounted to a sub- 
sidy of exports of American-made 
calico, drill, twill, sateen, terry towel- 
ing, winter and kaffir sheeting, and 
cotton prints. j 

In conversations with the Union of 
South Africa, the United States pointed 
out that the equalization payments are 
not a subsidy, but are merely an in- 
direct method of putting U.S. textile 
manufacturers on an equal raw mate- 
rial cost basis with producers in other 
countries. 

The Union of South Africa has not 
announced its reasons for the repeal. 
Withdrawal of the bounty dumping 
duty will serve to make U.S.-manufac- 
tured cotton textiles more competitive 
in the South African market. 





Peruvian Measures .. . 
(Continued from page 19) 


Retail Price To Be Shown 
On Container or Label 


The retail price must be indicated by 
the manufacturer or importer in indel- 
ible characters printed on the container 
or on the label attached to the con- 
tainer. In the case of pharmaceutical 
specialties sold in large-size containers 
for later retail sale, the price to be 
shown is the retail price. The prices 
will be applicable throughout the Re- 
public. 

Requests for registration or reregis- 
tration of pharmaceutical specialties 
not approved on July 24, 1960, must be 
withdrawn; any fees or charges paid 
in will be credited to future registra- 
tion or reregistration of the same or 
another specialty made by the same 
manufacturer. In the case of products 
registered or reregistered within the 
last 5 years, there will be a refund 
amounting to the unexpired time of 
validity of the registration. The amount 
not refunded will be at the rate of 50 
soles a year for domestic products and 
100 soles a year for imported products, 
counting from the date of registration. 
The refundable amount will be credited 
to the new reregistration. 

Firms manufacturing pharmaceuti- 
cal products in Peru will enjoy exemp- 
tion from import duty on their raw ma- 
terials, machinery, equipment, and in- 
struments necessary for their opera- 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Libyan Commercial Agencies Law Clarified 


The Executive regulation, issued un- 
der the Libyan Commercial Agencies 
Law which now governs all commercial 
agencies in Libya, requires that foreign 
companies send to their agents in Libya 
certain types of information which will 
permit those agents to register under 
this new law. 

Section 4B of the regulation affects 
foreign companies, including U.S. 
companies, and reads: 


Documents relating to the foreign com- 
mercial firm or trading house: 

(i) Certificate from the Commercial Reg- 
istry (Chamber of Commerce) in the town 
or place from which the main office of the 
firm operates. 

(ii) Original of copy of contract between 
agent and foreign firm. 

(iii) Original or copy of the agency 
agreement between applicants and firm. 

(iv) Original or copy of general working 
conditions of agreement and extent of oper- 
ations that agent is allowed to carry out 
in Libya. 

(v) List of extent of proposed operations 
in Libya and financial conditions set out in 
contract of agreement. 

(vi) A statement from the government 
or official body certifying that there is no 
objection to the remittance of their cur- 
rency to Libya in sufficient amounts to ful- 
fill provisions of agreement concluded be- 
tween the firm and the agent for the pur- 
pose of operations in Libya. 





tions, as well as on all products and 
articles indispensable to the pharma- 
ceutical industry, according to a list to 
be prepared by the Ministries of Health, 
and Development and Public Works. 

The second decree provides that the 
Executive Power, through the Ministry 
of Finance and Commerce, may grant 
special concessions under the authority 
of Law 9140 of June 14, 1940, to pro- 
ducing firms enlarging or modernizing 
their plants or establishing new labora- 
tories for making medicinal products, 
giving preference to those who will 
make products not heretofore produced 
on an industrial scale. Companies get- 
ting such concessions must show that 
they will operate efficiently with mod- 
ern processes and equipment, and sell 
their products at prices representing a 
substantial saving to the consumer. 

The concession benefits that may be 
granted are: 

1. Freedom to reinvest up to 100 per- 
cent of net profits in the business 
exempt from general, special and local 
taxes, for a period of 10 years; the net 
profits of up to 5 years may be applied 
to a single reinvestment project. Such 
projects must be approved by the Min- 
istry of Health and Welfare. 

2. Exemption from taxes and charges 
on the constitution of new companies, 
capital increase operations, and bond 
issues, for a 3-year period.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Lima. 








The foreign government may also be 
required to provide such further docu- 
mentary evidence as requested by the 
Ministry of Economy. 

The above documents must bear the 
approval of the Department concerned 
and must be accompanied by Arab 
translations and a true original copy 
approved by the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

The Ministry of National Economy 
affords a delay of 2 months for sub- 
mission of documents if such a request 
is made by the applicant for registra- 
tion. 

The individual statement on the 
availability of foreign exchange men- 
tioned in 4B(vi) is no longer required 
from U.S. firms as the Libyan Govern- 
ment has consented to waive this re- 
quirement. A note verbale on the 
absence of foreign exchange restric- 
tions in the United States, submitted 
by the U.S. Embassy in Tripoli to the 
Libyan Government, has been accepted 
by the Ministry of National Economy 
as sufficient for the purposes of the 
Agencies Law. 


Article 7 of the regulation requires 
the following additional details on 
foreign firms: 

7(C). Required details concerning the 
foreign firm or trading house. 

(iv) Name and address of the main 
branch of the foreign firm intending to ap- 
point an agent or representative in Libya. 

(v) Details of constitution and registra- 
tion of the firm’s establishment. 

(vi) Full address of main offices and of 
all branches and agencies in foreign coun- 
tries (if any). 

(vii) Date of the firm’s establishment 
and constitution. 


(viii) Details of the firm’s capital on reg- 
istration and constitution. 

(ix) Name of Directors and principals of 
the firm. 

The term “agent” for purposes of 
the law covers, according to the Libyan 
authorities, agents, distributors, and 
representatives.—U.S. Embassy, Trip- 
oli. 

Unofficial translations of the texts 
of the Commercial Agencies Law and 
of the Executive regulation of the 
Commercial Agencies Law may be ob- 
tained on a short-loan basis from the 
Near Eastern and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Peru Government Extends 
Duty-Free Entry of Wheat 


Duty-free entry of wheat into Peru 
has been extended by the Government 
through August. 

The extension was effected by Su- 
preme Decree No. 18 of July 22. Im- 
portation of wheat duty-free has been 
decreed for short periods for some years. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








U.S. Suppliers Invited to Bid 





Steel, Railway Equipment, Foodstuffs 
Sought by 11 Foreign Governments 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Argentina 

Railway equipment and _ supplies, 
Tender No. 37/60, 12,600 axle boxes 
and 600 bogie ‘superior centers with 
bolts and keys, bid deadline September 
9; tender 23/60, telephone and tele- 
graphic equipment, accessories and 
tools, September 12; tender 22/60, 100 
diesel electrical or hydraulic locomo- 
tives and parts, September 14; tender 
32/60, 192 eranes, 5, 10, and 15 metric 
rib capacity, September 16. 

Tender 27/60, 10 wrecking trains and 
tools, accessories and parts, September 
20; tender 29/60, 10 diesel electric, pas- 
senger locomotives, September 22; 
tender 36/60, 67,670 railway springs, 
September 26; tender 30/60, bogies, 
axles, iron tires, and wheel centers, 
September 27; tender 33/60, 3,000 
wagons, September 29; tender 28/60, 
300 railway passenger cars, September 
30. 

Bids invited by Oficina de Licitaci- 
ones, Superintendencia de Compras y 
Almacenes, Empresa Ferrocarriles del 
Estado Argentino, Secretaria de Trans- 
portes, Av. Corrientes 389, 50. Piso, 
Buenos Aires.* 

Regional Medical Center in San 
Miguel de Tecuman; bids invited until 
September 20 by Ministerio de Eco- 
nomia, Secretaria de Obras y Servicios 
Publicos de la Provincia, de Tecuman, 
Casa de Gobierno, Tecuman.* 


Burma 


Cotton gents’ handkerchiefs; 20,000 
rolled hem; 20,000 % inch stitched hem; 
bids invited until September 12 by the 
Civil Management Board (Textile Im- 
port Branch) 77/91 Sule Pagoda Road, 
Rangoon.* 


Ceylon 


Ticket-printing machines to the Cey- 
lon Transport Board, bid deadline Sep- 
tember 28; leather cloth (PVC type), 
October 5. Bids invited by Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ceylon Transport Board, 
Kirula Road, Narahenpita, Colombo 5.* 

ICA/DLF-financed equipment, DLF- 
51, 1 motor analyzer, 1 algin boring 
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machine for main and camshaft bear- 
ings, 1 steam-cleaning plant for auto- 
motive shop, and 1 air compressor;, bid 
deadline October 5.* ICA/DLF-financed 
equipment, DLF-50, 1 shop lubricating 
unit, 1 welding outfit, oxy-acetylene, 
1 blacksmiths’ forge and tools, and 1 
welder-generator; October 5. Bids in- 
vited by Chairman, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Transport and Works, P.O. 
Box 1436, Colombo Tender Notices.* 

Calcium lactate tablets, bid deadline 
October 25.* Adhesive plaster and band- 
ages, November 6. Bids invited by 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Health, P.O. Box 500, Colombo. Tender 
notices.* Tenders are to be made on 
forms which may be obtained from the 
Ceylonese Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Av- 
enue NW., Washington 8, D.C. 


Ecuador 


Construction of an Ecuadorean Air 
Force Officers Clubhouse; bids invited 
until September 26 by Seccion Instala- 
ciones de la Aerea, Ministerio de De- 
fensa Nacional, Quito. 


Egypt 

Laboratory equipment for the recently 
established University of Assiut: Phy- 
sics Department, bid deadline Septem- 
ber 11; Zoology Department, September 
15; cranes for the heat laboratory; 
Botany Department; September 20. 
Wireless and Telecommunications De- 
partment, September 25; electrical en- 
gineering laboratories and workshops, 
October 5; hydraulic laboratory, Octo- 
ber 10. 

Bids invited by A. S, Fahmy, Engi- 
neer, Government Contractor and Con- 
tractor and importer of machinery, 11 
Rue Sesostris, Alexandria, U.A.R.* 


Greece 


Accessories and tools for earth drill- 
ers, estimated value $30,000; bid invited 
until September 12 by Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Land Reclamation Service, 60 
Kolokotroni Street, Athens. 

Line connectors and terminal ex- 


(Continued on page 23) 





Sudanese Government Asks 
Adjustable Steel Struts 


Sudar’s Department of Agriculture 
invites bids for the supply of 500 ad- 
justable steel struts for use in trench 
digging and strutting of timber shut- 
tering. 

The struts should be 70 to 110 centi- 
meters net width in range and should 
be simple in design, made entirely of 
steel, easily adjustable, with no loose 
parts; they should be in Port Sudan 
within 6 weeks from the date of receipt 
of the firm order. 

Drawings can be seen at Sudanese 
embassies abroad. 

Tenders should be submitted for the 
whole quantity c.if. Port Sudan in 
sealed envelopes clearly marked Supply 
of Adjustable Steel Struts, and ad- 
dressed to Commercial Manager, De- 
partment of Agriculture, P.O. Box 285, 
Khartoum, by September 14. 

Tenders should be accompanied by a 
certified check or bank guarantee, pay- 
able to Director of Agriculture, and 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the total 
value of tender. They should be valid 
for at least 3 weeks after the closing 
date of the tender. 

The successful tenderer will complete 
his deposit to 10 per cent of the value 
of his tender within 1 week from the 
acceptance date. This deposit will be 
refunded to the supplier on satisfactory 
completion of the supply. 

The Director of Agriculture is not 
bound to accept the lowest or any other 
tender. 





Two NATO Projects in Paris 
Are Opened to U.S. Bidders 


Two new projects in Paris have been 
opened to U.S. bidders under the inter- 
national competitive bidding procedure 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO), the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has reported. 

U.S. firms interested in bidding on 
the following projects should register 
their intention by September 10: 

Nimes-Garons maritime  airfield— 
electricity works, approximate cost 
$15,000; Monsieur l’Ingenieur en Chef 
des Ponts et Chaussees du Gard, 11 rue 
Dernard Aton, Nimes (Gard). 

Cambray-Niergnies airfield—repair 
works of the runway’s joints, approxi- 
mate cost $20,000; French Delegation, 
Palais de Chaillot, Paris. 

U.S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send 
a resume of their qualifications to the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Steel, Railway .. . 

(Continued from’ page 22) 
changes, with necessary testing equip- 
ment, estimated value $110,000; dry 
cells, or alkaline inert cells, 18,000, 
estimated value $24,000 or $93,000, re- 
spectively, September 22; bids invited 
by Greek Telecommunications Organi- 
zation, Supply Dept., 4 Sophocleous St., 
Athens. 

Air tools, estimated value $8,233, bids 
invited until September 20 by Greek 
State Railways (SEK) 12b Poly- 
techniou St., Athens, or 13 Roosevelt 
St., Thessaloniki.* 

Steel pipes, 10,000 linear- meters 
(4,000 meters of 300-millimeter and 
6,000 meters of 400-millimeter diam- 
eter), estimated value $110,000, bid 
deadline September 13; steel pipes, 2,- 
500 linear meters of 1,650-millimeter 
diameter, estimated value $300,000; bids 
invited until September 20 by the Greek 
Water Company, 4 Kolokotroni Street, 
Athens.* 


India 


Canned cheese, 2% long tons to ASC 
Specification No. 29; bids invited until 
September 15, by the Army Purchase 
Organization, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, New Delhi. 

Copies of the tender documents and 
specifications are available from the 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Mass. Ave., 
NW., Washington 8, D.C. 

Electric battery trucks, 2 tons capac- 
ity, 2; battery trucks 1 ton capacity, 4, 
tender No. P/STV-5/15021-K/15306- 
J/111/60; bid deadline September 16; 
small air separator, complete with motor 
and collecting bags, 1, tender No. 
P/STV-5/1090-L/11/60; September 28. 

Bids invited by The Directorate Gen- 
eral of Supplies and Disposals, Govern- 
ment of India, Parliament Street, New 
Delhi. Detailed particulars and tender 
forms obtainable from the Indian Sup- 
ply Mission for 42 cents. 

Station type lightning arresters, 210; 
conforming to specification No. E521; 
bids invited until September 19 by Mad- 
ras State Electricity Board, 157 Mount 
Road, Madras 2, Madras State. Copies 
of bidding documents may be obtained 
from Accounts Officer, Madras Electric- 
ity System, 157 Mount Road, Madras 2, 
for $3.15 plus a bank commission of 21 
cents. 

Static or synchronous condensers, 4, 
3-phase 150 kilovolt-amperes, for sub- 
stations C and D; bids invited until 
September 30 by Deputy Accounts Offi- 
cer (Engineering), Madras Port Trust 
Officer, Madras, 1. Tender documents 
63 cents, plus 21 cents for bank com- 
mission. 


lraq 


Pickup cars, 5, for the Ministry of 
Health. Bids invited until September 
22. Terms and specifications may be 
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obtained from the Secretary, Central 
Foreign Purchasing Board, Ministry of 
Finance, Baghdad, for $1.40. 


New Zealand 

Mobile cranes, 6/7 ton capacity, ten- 
der S.M.Q. 3293; diesel-driven portable 
air compressors, Tender S.M.Q. 3295; 
air-operated single drum hoists, tender 
S.M.Q. 3296; pneumatic tired tractor 
loaders, tender S.M.Q. 3298. 

Bids invited until September 22 by 
the New Zealand Ministry of Works, 
P. O. Box 8024, Wellington. Copies of 
specifications are available from the 
New Zealand Senior Trade Commis- 
sioner in the United States, 1145 19th 
St., NW., Washington 6, D.C. 


Pakistan 


Transmission line, 66-kilowatt, from 
Lyallpur to Warburton (approximately 
42.8 miles); tender T-25-11, bid dead- 
line September 20; tender T-25-12, con- 
struction of four substations located at 
Shahkot, Warburton, Sheikhupura, and 
Chiniot, September 27; tender T-79-3, 
construction of 114 miles of 132-kilowatt 
and approximately 20 miles of 66-kilo- 
watt transmission lines in the Bahawal- 
pur-Rahimyar Khan areas, October 4. 

Bids invited by the West Pakistan 
Water and Power Development Author- 
ity (WAPDA) Lahore. Additional in- 
formation or documents may be ob- 
tained from Miner and Miner Interna- 
tional, Ine., Consulting Engineers to 
WAPDA., P.O. Box 748, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. 


Thailand 


Electrical insulators, 4,000 suspension 
type, 15,000 pin type, and 4,000 low 
voltage, PDC-MEA-071; bids invited 
until September 16 by the Metropolitan 
Electricity Authority, 121 Chakraphet 
Road, Bangkok.* 








American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests that 
such marking will help to publicize 
American-made goods overseas. 
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Ghana To Invite Tenders 
For Volta River Project 


The Government of Ghana shortly 
will invite tenders for the civil en- 
gineering works—dam and appurte- 
nances, powerhouse, and other construc- 
tions—of the Volta River hydroelectric 
project. 

Financial assistance up to $7,000 by 
the Government will be granted to a 
limited number of approved contractors. 
Applications to be received before 
September 22 will be considered by the 
Principal Secretary, Volta River Proj- 
ect Secretariat, P.O. Box M. 77, Accra, 
Ghana. Applicants should give detailed 
particulars of all comparable works 
executed by them, the strength of their 
directing staff, their financial standing, 
manpower resources, and other relevant 
information. 

The grant will be made when a duly 
completed tender is received from the 
applicant and taken into consideration. 
The successful tenderer will not be 
eligible to receive the financial assist- 
ance mentioned. Invitation to tender 
will be open. 





Telegraph Equipment Plan 
Open for Bids in Norway 


The Norwegian Joint Signals Ad- 
ministration will call for bids on an 
international basis for delivery of car- 
rier frequency telephone and voice fre- 
quency telegraph equipment for use on 
radio links. Value of the equipment is 
estimated at $280,000; applications 
quoting the reference number, 4703/60/ 
NJSA/EE/BSH/726.2, must be submit- 
ted not later than September 10. 

Thorough experience in manufactur- 
ing multiplex equipment is required. 
Tender documents will be forwarded to 
qualified firms on September 17, and 
bids submitted not later than October 
10. The work—a project of NATO— 
will be administered by the Norwegian 
Joint Signals Administration Postbox 
7048, Oslo H., Norway. 

U.S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send 
a resume of their qualifications to the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





U.A.R. Extends Bid Date 


The Ports and Lights Administration 
of the United Arab Republic (Egyptian 
Region) has extended the bid deadline 
for five radio beacon stations, scheduled 
for August 2, to September 10. 

This project was reported in the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly for May 30, 
page 17. 
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Indian Ministry of Works 
Seeks Bids for Fertilizer 


The Ministry of Works, Housing and 
Supply, Government of India, New 
Delhi, is interested in purchasing 41,400 
long tons of ammonium sulfate and 
10,000 long tons of urea. 

Shipments should begin in early Octo- 
ber and should be completed by Novem- 
ber. U.S. suppliers are required to 
quote in long tons—net weight basis— 
delivered f.o.b., stowed port of exit, and 
must indicate maximum quantities they 
can supply. 

Tenders which must be submitted to 
the Ministry’s office, New Delhi by 
September 12, should indicate port of 
loading; loading rate each day of 24 
working hours; port draught; if to be 
loaded from any special berth; port 





Market Exists in Australia 
For Certain Type of Steel 


An Australian market exists for U.S.- 
produced cold rolled deep drawing steel, 
estimated at a possible 8,000 to 10,000 
tons valued at approximately $2,250,000. 

This type steel, known in Australia 
as Birmingham gage, numbers 14, 16, 
18, and 20; it enters Australia duty 
free until December 31. The duty free 
treatment reported may possibly be 
extended into 1961 because of the de- 
mand. A relatively heavy demand is 
required for the automobile and refrig- 
eration industries. 





Marketing Research Body 
Established in Turkey 


A new organization has recently been 
established in Turkey for the purpose 
of conducting marketing research and 
surveys, and preparing news letters. 

The organization has not yet adopted 
a formal title, but inquirers wanting 
further details are invited to correspond 
with Nezih H. Neyzi, P. K. 13, Bebek, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 





India Begins Training Center 


The University of Roorkee, Roorkee, 
Uttar Pradesh, is starting a pilot pro- 
duction and training center for the 
manufacture of fractional horsepower 
electric motors, electric meters, dies, 
and tools. It wants to obtain quota- 
tions from U.S. firms at an early date 
for the supply of machinery and equip- 
ment. List is available from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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specialties in case of f.o.b. sales, if 
any; and notice required for load readi- 
ness. 

Terms and conditions of purchase 
will be settled in discussion with ac- 
credited agents of the manufacturer 
with unqualified authority to commit 
their principals. Discussions probably 
will start September 14, and representa- 
tives should file their New Delhi address 
and telephone number. 

Sealed quotations, in duplicate, for 
each type of fertilizer should be sub- 
mitted by September 12 to the Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Works, Housing and 
Supply, Government of India, New 
Delhi, India. 





Bidding Opened in Uruguay 
For Crude Oil Requirements 


The Uruguayan Government fuel 
monopoly ANCAP has called for bids 
of its crude oil requirements for the 
next 3 years. 

Requirements as outlined in the ten- 
der documents are: 1961—900,000 cubic 
meters (5,660,952 barrels) ; 1962—920,- 
000 cubic meters (5,786,571 barrels) ; 
and 1963—960,000 cubic meters (6,- 
038,349 barrels). 

An option to duplicate the 1963 pur- 
chases in 1964 also is requested. All 
quantities are subject to a 25 per cent 
change at ANCAP’s option; technical 
characteristics are included in the ten- 
der documents. 

Only individuals or firms legally es- 
tablished in Uruguay may participate 
in public bids. Any interested U.S. 
firm should enter bids through their 
Uruguayan agent or representative. 

Prospective bidders are invited to 
quota on an f.o.b. or c.if. basis. No 
credit terms are specified but ANCAP 
states that bids up to 2 years from 
the shipping date will be given prefer- 
ence. In order to be considered, bids 
must be received by 4 p.m. on Sep- 
tember 30.* 





Brazil . . . 

(Continued from page 9) 
Mahatma Gandhi, 2, 10° floor, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Refrigerators, Kerosene—Kerosene re- 
frigerators, particularly for areas— 
communities, homes and resorts—in- 
accessible to electricity or gas service. 
IBESA-Confab-Compania Nacional 
Forjagem de Aco Brasileiro, 93 Rua 
Clelia, Sao Paulo. 

Sprayers—Sprayers for use in agri- 
culture, as well as other purposes. Pro- 
ductos Quimicos Guarany S/A (im- 
porter of chemical products and raw 
material; manufacturer, wholesaler of 
anilines, and dyes), Rua Coronel Diogo 
837, Sao Paulo. WTD 17/17/59. 


(Continued on page 31) 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed inter- 
est in establishing new business connec- 
tions in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 

World Trade Directory (WTD) re- 
ports, if available on firms mentioned, 
are indicated by date of issuance. A de- 
scription of WTD reports and how to 
obtain them is given in this department. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Commodities are wanted 
for direct purchases un- 
less otherwise specified. 





Automotive Equipment 
Netherlands Antilles 


Automobile parts and accessories of 
good quality for all kinds of U.S. cars. 
Direct purchase and agency on exclu- 
sive basis. Marchena Moron & Co., Inc., 
Palais Royal (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler, sales agent), 23 Heerenstraat, 
P.O. Box 13, Curacao. WTD 7/16/57. 


Educational Supplies 
Northern Rhodesia 


Educational supplies for basic educa- 
tion centers, including educational ma- 
terials, clinical and hospital supplies, 
and catering equipment. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Firm interested in 
distribution of all supplies required, or 
likely to be required, in connection with 
advancement of African education. 
Tidder & Co., Ltd. (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant, broker), P.O. Box 1257, Lu- 
saka. WTD 8/8/60. 


Electrical Appliances 
Venezuela 
Small electrical household appliances. 
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Amalia Ponzo de Balbi, La Renaciente 
(distributor, retailer), Calle Colombia 
No. 64, San Mateo, Estado Aragua. 
WTD 7/28/60. 


Foodstuffs 
Brazil 

Lentils and peas, 100 tons every 3 
months. Sombor—Importacoes, e Rep- 
resentacoes, Ltda. (importer for own 
account), Avenida Santos Dumont 325, 


Caixa Postal 9273, Sao Paulo. WTD 
8/9/60. 

Germany 

Cake mixes for chocolate cakes, 


dream cake, devils food cake, angel 
food cake, and white cake. Hochgeh- 
Feinschmeck-Schmedes-Max  Rehders, 
K.G. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer), 268 Billbrookdeich, Hamburg- 
Billstedt 1. WTD 4/8/60. 


Forest Products 
Mexico 


Baseball bat stock. Firm plans to 
manufacture own baseball bats, and 
wishes to purchase wood treated for 
this purpose. Hector N. Montemayor 
(importer, distributor of sporting 
goods), Aptdo. 104, Piedras Negras, 
Coahuila. WTD 7/19/59. 


Gold Leaf 
Brazil 


Genuine gold leaf for hot die stamp- 
ing, and embossing on paper and card- 
board. Importal de Comercio e Rep- 
resentacoes, Ltda. (importer for own 
account), Rua Libero Badaro 492, 1° 
andar, Sao Paulo. WTD 8/8/60. 


Greeting Cards 
Hong Kong 


Greeting cards of all kinds. Firm 
wishes brochures, prices, discounts, and 
samples. Direct purchase and agency. 
Mayne & Co. (importing distributor), 
Princess Theater Bldg., 2 Kimberley 


Rd., Kowloon, Hong Kong. WTD 
7/29/60. 

Household Goods 

Canada 


Kitchenware, houseware, table lamps 
and novelties. Borodow Trading Co. 
(importer, manufacturer’s agent), 2875 
Ekers Ave., Montreal, P.Q. WTD 
7/26/60. 


Venezuela 


Porcelain kitchenware, and kitchen 
articles of pewter and aluminum. 
Amalia Ponzo de Balbi, La Renaciente 
(distributor, retailer), Calle Colombia 
No. 64, San Mateo, Estado Aragua. 
WTD 7/28/60. 


Industrial Machinery 
Israel 
Machinery for processing of oil seeds 


September 5, 1960 





WTD Reports for Sale 
To U.S. Firms 


Information on private for- 
eign firms or individuals men- 
tioned in the World Trade Leads 
and Investment Opportunities de- 
partments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly is available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen through World Trade 
Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such in- 
formation as type of organization, 
sales territory, lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation, 
and other business information. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be 
prepared on request—through the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
The reports also may be obtained 
through the Department’s Field 
Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD re- 
port is sought. 




















and vegetable oils, refining and win- 
terizing. Shemen Israel Oil Industry, 
Ltd. (manufacturer of edible oils, 
soaps, detergents, toilet articles), P.O. 
Box 136, Haifa. WTD 8/12/60. 


Union of South Africa 


Plant to manufacture dog, cat, and 
pet foods, both on principle of extruded 
pieces of precooked mixes and of baked 
biscuits and meals; capacity 5,000 lbs. 
of each product each 9-hour working 
day. Firm states plant urgently 
needed. P. Kent, c/o Nu-Tilities 
(manufacturer of biscuits), P.O. Box 
10045, Johannesburg. WTD 7/25/60. 


Pens, Ballpoint 
Australia 


Ballpoint pens, mainly inexpensive 
and throwaway type, sample range. 
Direct purchase and/or agency. P. 
Falk & Co., Ltd. (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent), 317 Mur- 
ray St., Perthh WTD 7/13/60. 


Pharmaceuticals 

Italy 

Pharmaceuticals, including  antibi- 
otics and hormones for’ synthesis. 


S.LF.L., S.p.A. (Societa Industria Far- 
maceutia Italiana, importer, exporter, 
manufacturer), No. 15 bis Via Nicola 
Coviello, Catania, Sicily. WTD 8/9/60. 


cluding 
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Plastic Products 
Lebanon 


Plastic boxes, 200,000, transparent, 
all shapes and sizes for candy packing. 
Chafik S. Saade & Cie. (importing dis- 
tributor), P.O. Box 2531, Beirut. WTD 
11/4/59. 


Plastic Raw Materials 
New Zealand 


Plastic raw materials. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. David T. Smale & 
Co., Ltd. (importer, indentor, manu- 
facturer’s representative), P.O. Box 
2679, Auckland. _WTD 7/29/60. 


Printing Machinery 


Brazil 


Rotary printing machinery, auto- 
matic printing presses, and composi- 
tion equipment for printing, brand new 
or reconditioned. Editora Progresso 
Industrial, S/A (importing on own ac- 
count), Rua 24 de Maio 247, 6° andar, 
Conj. 61, Sao Paulo. WTD 8/9/60. 


Textiles 
Australia 


Textile piece goods, including cotton, 
synthetics, dacron, printed and plain, 
of materials popular in United States. 
David Jones, Ltd. (department store; 
also operates factories for manufacture 
of clothes in own stores), Market and 
Castlereagh St., Sydney. WTD 10/8/59. 


England 


Dress materials in plain and printed 
cottons and synthetics. Cardex Models 
(manufacturer of women’s outerwear), 
59 Great Portland St., London, W. 1. 
WTD 7/22/60. 

Blouse materials in wool, nylon, da- 
cron, poplin, and other novelty mate- 
rials; women’s blouses in wool or da- 
cron, and children’s blouses. B. Sperl- 
ing (manufacturer, exporter of blouses; 
importer of blouse materials), 188 Cam- 
den High St., London, NW. 1. WTD 
7/22/60. 

Umbrella cloths in rayon and nylon, 
plain dyes, color woven and printed 
for women’s umbrellas; and rayon and 
nylon (or mixtures) in plain black 
for men’s umbrellas. Direct purchase 
and agency. Wintgens & Wintgens, 


Ltd. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 2/3 Westmorland 
Buildings, Aldersgate St., London, 
E.C. 1. WTD 8/11/60. 

Tools 


West Germany 


Small machines and tools for build- 
ing industry for contractors, plumbers, 
and carpenters, as well as for work- 
shops, assembly and repair shops, in- 
electric hand-drilling ma- 
chines, hammer drills, hammers for 
road building, metal circular saws, 
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hand tools for wood, stone and metal 
working, and magnetic drill stands, par- 
ticularly all kinds of new products in 
this field. Berg & Schmid (manufac- 
turer’s agent, wholesaler, retailer), 48 
Wolframstrasse, Stuttgart-N. WTD 
3/25/60. 


Toys, Games 
Canada 


Toys and games. Borodow Trading 
Co. (importer, manufacturer’s agent), 
2875 Ekers Ave., Montreal, P.Q. WTD 
7/26/60. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 





Barber, Beauty Shop Supplies 
Monaco, Principality of 

Clippers for use in beauty parlors 
and barber shops, as well as for house- 
hold use. Exclusive agency desired. 
Societe Comel (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 10 rue Bosio, 
Monaco. WTD 8/10/60. 


Electrical Appliances 
Venezuela 


Electrical appliances for household 
and commercial use, all lines, large 
and small, for direct import with ex- 
clusive distribution. C. A. Commer- 
cial Casa, ABC (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 97-12 Calle 
Colombia, Valencia, Estada Carabobo. 
WTD 7/6/60. 


Medical Equipment 
France 


Articles, accessories, and furnishings 
for dentists and dental clinics, also for 
radiologists, physicians, and pharma- 
cists. Etablissements Ache (manu- 
facturer of medical and professional 
uniforms and blouses; manufacturer’s 
agent), 328 rue de Vaugirard, Paris 
15. WTD 8/20/59. 


Seeds 
Brazil 


Seeds for agricultural purposes. A. 
Colaboradora Importacao e Export- 
acao, Ltda. (commission merchant, im- 
porting distributor, producer’s agent), 
Rua Barao de Duprat 326, Sao Paulo. 
WTD 8/8/60. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 





Commodities are offered 
direct unless otherwise 
specified. 

Foodstuffs 


Union of South Africa 


Fruit chutmey, first grade, in 14-oz. 
jars. Direct or through agents. Ball’s 
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Chutney, Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Cor. Wale & Bree Sts., P.O. Box 2262, 
Cape Town. WTD 8/5/60. 


General Merchandise 
Hong Kong 


Garments, leather and plastic goods, 
novelties, toys, aluminum wares, ena- 
mel wares, footwares, rattanwares, 
torches, bulbs, vacuum flasks, umbrel- 
las, imitation jewelry and_ lanterns. 
General Commerce (purchasing agent 
for overseas importers and department 
stores), 820 Central Bldg. WTD 4/29/ 
60. 


Handicraft 
India 


Indian merchandise, primarily con- 
sumer products and handicraft items. 
Balhaya and Bhatia, 16-B Sujan Singh 
Park, New Delhi. Firm wishes to 
represent U.S. importers. Is in po- 
sition to undertake inspection and qual- 
ity control. WTD 8/11/60. 


Hardware 
Japan 

Hardware, such as_ hinges, door 
pulls, and locks; and hand tools, such 
as screwdrivers, pliers, hammers, bolts, 
nuts, and screws. Mitsuboshi C. I. Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer of cast-iron prod- 


ucts), 1-20, Takaida Higashi, Fuse, 
Osaka. WTD 3/21/60. 
Lighting Fixtures 
Germany 

Crystal chandeliers and wall brack- 
ets, crystal trimmings. First-class 


qualitys Palme & Walter, K.G. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 4 Steinschonauer- 
strasse, Gross-Umstadt/Hessen. WTD 
8/9/60. 


Metals Minerals 
India 


Nonferrous metals and minerals— 
kyanite, mica scrap and splittings, raw 
and calcined magnesite. Sitharam & 


Co. (exporter, importer and agent). 
P.O. Box 1692, Madras 1. WTD 3 
17/50. 
Rugs 
Japan 


Tubular and hooked rugs, from 15 
by 15 in., to 13 by 84 ft. 250,000 
square ft. a month. Yamada Shiki- 
mono Co., Ltd. (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), 1 Midoro-cho 3 chome, Nada 
Ku, Kobe. WTD 7/29/60. 


Tools 
England 

Small tools of all kinds for engineer- 
ing purposes. Sheffield quality, Brit- 
ish standards. G. & J. Hall, Ltd., 


(manufacturer), Hereford St., Shef- 
field 1. Catalog.* 


WTD 8/9/60. 











Wooden Items 
Sweden 


Wooden household articles, such as 
spring clothespins, wood and plastic 
coat hangers, mouse.traps, salad pieces 
and ladders. Triman Export A.-B. 
(exporter), Kabyssgatan 10, Box 1081, 
Gothenburg 4. Circular.* WTD 2/15/57. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 


Harold Raymond Bushby, and Mrs. 
Mildred Veronica Bushby, representing 
Acharbe, Pty., Ltd., P.O. Box 30, Ma- 
roubra. Interested in direct purchase 
of foodstuffs and delicatessen items, 
men’s clothing, wearing apparel and 
accessories, sportswear, all sporting 
goods, hardware, household and build- 
ers’ materials to stock group of stores 
in new shopping center; and direct 
import of handbags, millinery, umbrel- 
las, all clothing for women, and shoes, 
gloves, and sportswear for women. 
Scheduled to arrive September 5 via 
Los Angeles for 3-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o W. H. Hyde, The First For- 
est Corp., 162 Burns St., Forest Hills, 
Long Island, New York 75, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, St. Louis, and 
New York. 

D. Goldring, representing D. Gold- 
ring & Co., Pty., Ltd., 14 Perkins St., 
Newcastle. Interested in direct pur- 
chases of cotton bed sheets (printed 
and plain), cotton tablecloths with 
napkins to match, all types of toys, 
hairbrush sets for men and women, 
greeting cards, stainless steel cutlery 
in box sets, and small folding travel 
alarm clocks. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 13 via New York for 3-week 
visit. U.S. address: Hotel Biltmore, 
Madison Ave. & 43d St., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 


Hans Korner, representing Lyott 
Trading Co., Pty., Ltd., 149 Castle- 
reagh St., Sydney. Interested in di- 
rect purchase of costume jewelry for 
men and women, particularly rhine- 
stone and cast jewelry. Scheduled to 
arrive mid-September via San Fran- 
cisco for 2-week visit. U.S. address: 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th St. & Park 
Ave., New York, N. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, New York, and Providence 
(R.1.). 


A. S. McMeechan, representing David 
Jones, Ltd., Market St., Sydney. In- 
terested in direct purchase of cotton 
and dacron textiles for clothing. 
Scheduled to arrive September 19 via 
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Honolulu for 4-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o R. W. Cameron & Co., 120 
Wall St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Los Angeles. 

Otto Meyer, representing Isa But- 
tons, 283 Elizabeth St., Sydney. In- 
terested in purchasing machinery of 
fully automatic type for manufactur- 
ing belts and textile-covered buttons 
and buckles. Seeks technical informa- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive September 
15 via Los Angeles for 24%4-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o The Compact Novel- 
ties Co., 873 5th Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles (3 days), 
and New York (2 weeks). 



















Burma 


Moosa S. Madha, representing E. C. 
Madha Brothers (manufacturer of um- 
brellas and soap), 49 26th St,, Ran- 
goon. Interested in soap and umbrella 
manufacturing machines. Scheduled 
to arrive September 13 via New York 
for 2- to 3-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Pan American World Airlines, 80 
E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y.  Itin- 
erary: New York. 

U Ohn, and Daw Than Nwe (Mrs. 
Ohn), representing Hanthawaddy 
Trading Partnership Co., 422/424 
Shwe Bontha St., Rangoon. Interested 
in contacting exporters representing 
several manufacturers of auto spare 
parts; and contacting importers of 
Burmese gems, precious stones, and 
handicrafts. Daw Than Nwe (Mrs. 
Ohn) is Managing, Partner of Than 
Nwe & Co., 182/183 East Wing, Bog- 
yoke Market, Rangoon; Nwethagi Mills 
Co., another firm registered in her 
name. Scheduled to arrive September 
15 via New York for 1-month visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Burmese Consulate, 
888 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
(approximately 10 days); and c/o U 
Tin Tun, Burmese Embassy, 2300 S 
St. NW., Washington 8, D.C. (approxi- 
mately one month). Itinerary; New 
York, Washington, Bethlehem (Pa.), 
and Chicago—to attend Far East- 


America Conference, beginning October 
6. 













































































England 


A. D. Bruce, representing A. D. 
Bruce, Ltd., E Floor, Milburn House, 
Dean St., Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. In- 
terested in heavy engineering products 
with view to acting as agent for U.S. 
manufacturer. Seeks technical infor- 
mation on steel plates and_ sections, 
machine tools for steel works, and sim- 
ilar materials. Firm’s present business 
reportedly in pumps, boilers, diesel en- 
gines, and air-conditioning. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 12 via New 
York for visit to September 28. Mail 
may be addressed to him c/o Arthur 
Bruce, Esq., 47 Sunset Ave., Outre- 
mont, Montreal, P.Q. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, and possibly De- 
troit and Chicago. 
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Henry Jackson, representing self, 
200 Watling Way, St. Albans, Hert- 
fordshire. Interested in negotiating 
with U.S. manufacturers and ‘export- 
ers of long-playing phonograph ree- 
ords for distribution in United King- 
dom. Was scheduled to arrive August 
25 via New York for 2- or 3-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o British Con- 
sulate, 99 Park Ave., New York 6, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh. 

Dr. W. A. Johnson, representing 
Pure Chemicals, Ltd., Stockpit Rd., 
Kirkby Trading Estate, Liverpool 24. 
Interested in export’ agencies, and in 
licenses to manufacture chemicals and 
allied products. Seeks technical infor- 
mation. Scheduled to arrive Septem- 
ber 21 via New York for 3-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Miss Brenda Dewey, 
Consolidated Zine Corp., Ltd., Suite 
3200, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York (Sept. 
21-Oct. 1), Detroit (Oct. 2-3), Bed- 
ford, Ohio (Oct. 4-6), and possibly 
Houston, Calvert City (Ky.), and 
Naugatuck (Conn.). 

Amrit Bhushan Gujral, Manager, 
Sugar Department, Anderson Wright, 
Ltd. (operator of jute and sugar mills, 
coal mines), 7 Wellesley Place, Cal- 
cutta 1. Interested in discussing joint 
ventures in varied industrial fields. 
Presently in United States for 6-week 
visit, or more, on ICA Technical Co- 
operation Project. U.S. address: c/o 
Joseph Koski, Office of Industrial Re- 
sources, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. 


India. 


O. P. Mittal, representing Indian 
Arts Corner, 30 Sunder Nagar Market, 
New Delhi. Interested in locating suit- 
able U.S. importers of Indian handi- 
craft items, primarily copper and brass 
artwares. Scheduled to arrive about 
middle of September via New York 
for 12-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Novelty Import Company, Inc., 3835 
9th Avenue, N.Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, 
Seattle, New York, Dallas, and Boston. 


Iraq 


H. D. Lawee, representing Univer- 
sal Engineering & Trading Co., W.L.L., 
near Baghdad al Jadida Square, Mas- 
bah, Baghdad. Interested in joint ven- 
ture in some sort of light industries. 
Scheduled to arrive mid-September via 
New York for 1-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Ben D. Lawee, 969 Long 
Beach Blvd., Long Beach 13, Calif. 
Itinerary: New York and Long Beach. 


Sweden 


Karl-Erik Jarnfors, representing 
AB. Hoganasarbeten, 6 Malmtorgsga- 
tan, Stockholm 16. Interested in study- 
ing construction of all kinds of furnaces, 
including blast and open hearth fur- 
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naces, cement kilns, and melting and 
heating furnaces. Scheduled to arrive 
September 15 via New York for 6-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Hoeganaes 
Spong Iron Corp., Riverton, N.J. Itin- 
erary: Mainly the district around Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Union of South Africa 


Morris Alkin, representing Arrow 
Development Corp., Pty., Ltd., Volks- 
kas Bldg., 134 Adderley St., Cape 
Town. Interested in selling South Af- 
rican semiprecious stones and African 
curios in United States, is bringing 
range of samples. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 15 via New York for 

(Continued on page 35) 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has published the following new trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by firms domiciled in 
the United States from this Division 
and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $2 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced by 
a brief review of basic trade and in- 
dustry data collected in making the 
compilations. All are dated August. 


Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Luxembourg. 
Book, Magazine and Periodical Import- 

ers and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Book, Magazine and Periodical Import- 
ers and Dealers—Jamaica. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers 
—Panama. 

Business Firms—French Somaliland 
(French Somali Coast). 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Mozambique. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Japan. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Morocco. 

Leather and Shoe Finding Importers 
and Dealers—Malaya. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Ceylon. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Greece. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters, Dealers and Manufacturers 
—Mozambique. 

Paint, Varnish and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers and Manufacturers—Federal 
Republic of Germany and West 
Berlin. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 
Component Importers and Dealers— 
Iran. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 
Component Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela. 

Tanneries—Bolivia. 








INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








French Companies Seek Agreements, 
Offer Inventions for Production 


Of potential interest to U.S. manufacturers are proposals from four 
firms in.France seeking licensing agreements for the manufacture of 
all kinds of gears, capital participation in a spinning mill, and the 
offer of two inventions for production and sale in the United States 
—a hydraulic bed mattress lifting device and a magnetic controlled 


robot. 


Direct correspondence with each firm at the address given is invited. 


@ Ets. Autoclem, 55 rue Edouard- 
Vaillant, Levallois-Parret (Seine), 
France, specializing in the manufac- 
ture of gears for automobiles, tractors, 
and other vehicles, wants to enter into 
a licensing arrangement with a U.S. 
firm for the manufacture in France of 
all kinds of gear devices, such as gear 
boxes for automobiles, tractors, and 
machine tools, after-decks; gear assem- 
blies, and various kinds of gear trans- 
mission devices, for distribution 
throughout France, Algeria, the French 
Community, and the European Common 
Market countries. 

Ets. Autoclem would be interested in 
obtaining U.S. patents, processes and 
techniques, machinery, and possibly 
capital investment. In exchange, the 
firm offers royalty payments on all 
products manufactured, or will con- 
sider some other arrangement to satisfy 
the potential licensor. 

@ Capital participation in a north- 
ern France spinning mill is sought by 
Societe Nouvelle de Filature et Tis- 
sage du Houlme, 11 rue Henri Roche- 
fort, Paris 17, France. 

The spinning mill reportedly is 
equipped for washing, sorting-combing, 
spinning, and drawing-balling of all 
kinds of wool, mohair, and camel and 
goat hair. Located at 165 Route de 
Diepne, Le Houlme (Seine-Maritime), 
the plant reportedly is well-managed, 
employing 150 to 200 persons when 
working at full capacity. 

Any interested U.S. firm would be 
required to buy the shares of a recently 
deceased manager (about $19,000) and 
provide capital investment of $60,000 to 
$100,000 to be used as working capital. 
Majority participation in the enterprise 
is offered in return for the investment 
sought. 

@ Licensing rights for production and 
sale in the United States of a magnetic- 
controlled robot is offered by Sermeca, 
S.A.R.L., 30 rue Guilleminot, Paris 14, 
a French firm specializing in the manu- 
facture of small precision machinery. 

The invention is described as a mag- 
netic-controlled robot capable of induc- 
ing human- or animal-like walking 
movements. According to Roger Serre, 
manager, double dows of electromagnets 
alternately draw or pull the legs of the 
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robots which gives them a semblance of 
walking in perfect order. The sizes of 
the robots may vary. 

The device is said to be suitable for 
folklore, military, or music hall parades 
to be staged in show-windows, museums, 
or television broadcasts. 

The firm has applied for a French 
patent. 

@ Licensing rights and _ technical 
know-how on an improved hydraulic bed 
mattress lifting device is offered to a 


U.S. firm by the French concern, 
N.A.A.C., Jacques Agiman, 8 Blvd. 
du Parc, Heuilly-sur-Seine (Seine), 
France. 


The device, known as Domatic, en- 
ables the raising and lowering of the 
mattress to any desired position bv 
pressure applied to a handlever which 
the person, or patient, can operate him- 
self. 

The French firm, specializing in the 
manufacture of control devices, holds 
French patent No. 1,270,372, dated Sept. 
28, 1959, on the invention. and has 
applied for a U.S. patent. Domatic is 
well known on the French market, ac- 
cording to the firm. 

A descriptive deaflet and a photo- 
graph of the invention are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





License Offered in Germany 
For Patented Hangar Tent 


Salzmann & Co., Kassel, Germany, 
is interested in granting a license to a 
U.S. manufacturer for the production 
of a patented hangar tent. 

This transportable hangar tent with 
self-supporting scaffold of light metal 
and canvas skin, reportedly is particu- 
larly suitable for military purposes 
(sheltering and maintenance of air- 
craft, cars, and trucks). It measures 
6 to 10 yards in height, 10 to 28 yards 
in width, and length as needed. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Salzmann & Co., 34 
Sandershauserstrasse, Kassel-Betten- 
hausen, Germany. 





Licensing Agreements 
Sought in Scotland 


U.S. firms interested in introducing 
lines of electronic equipment and do- 
méstic or industrial electromechanical 
equipment on the Scotland market are 
offered the facilities of two Scottish 
firms seeking to expand activities to 
utilize surplus plant capacity. Corre- 
spondence with the firms at the ad- 
dresses given is invited. 


@ Patents, processes, and techniques 
of the United States for the manufac- 
ture under license of a U.S. line of 
electronic equipment made to U.S. spec- 
ifications is sought by Airdrie Elec- 
tronics, Ltd., Victoria Place, Airdrie, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

The firm would like to expand its 
production activities to utilize surplus 
capacity. Negotiations with a USS. 
company currently supplying equip- 
ment to customers in the British Isles 
is particularly desired. 

The Scottish firm operates a fully 
equipped plant covering an area of 
approximately 44,000 square feet, of 
which only 50 percent is in use. A 
force of 250 is employed including per- 
sons skilled in the production of radio 
transmitters and receivers, car radios, 
and transistorized receivers, for com- 
mercial sales and Army wireless sets, 
gun control test equipment, hearing 
aids, and other equipment for Govern- 
ment departments. 

The plant is said to be equipped for 
the redesign of electronic equipment 
with a view to using British-made 
components. 

@ A licensing arrangement with a 
U.S. firm for the manufacture in Scot- 
land of domestic or industrial electro- 
mechanical equipment, such as range 
hoods, domestic air-conditioning units, 
electric heaters, lighting units, and 
sheet metal work, or any other type of 
electrically operated equipment, is pro- 
posed by Fraser & Borthwick, Ltd., 59 
Pitt Street, Glasgow, C.2, Scotland. 

This firm, established in Scotland in 
1903 as an electrical mechanical engi- 
neers’ group, is presently undergoing 
an expansion program. Surplus capac- 
ity will be available for additional U.S. 
lines. The firm would be interested in 
obtaining U.S. patents, processes and 
techniques, and in return offers royalty 
payments on all products manufac- 
tured. 

Additional details of the licensing 
proposal including leafiets describing 
the products manufactured, are avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Three English Firms 
Call for Licenses 


Three proposals from England offer 
U.S. manufacturers opportunities to 
introduce their products on the United 
Kingdom market through licensing ar- 
rangements. 

Direct correspondence with each of 
the English firms at the addresses 
given is invited. 

@ A license for the manufacture of 
a U.S. line of products in the light 
engineering field, steel pressings, elec- 
tro-plating, and fabrication welding 
and assembly, is sought by the English 
firm, Michael F. Robertshaw, Ltd., 
Denbigh Road, Bletchley, Buckingham- 
shire. 

Robertshaw will consider the manu- 
facture of any U.S. line of products 
to which its facilities can be adapted. 
The firm states it would like to widen 
its field of manufacture without in- 
creasing its sales facilities. 

Established in 1949, the firm moved 
to newly erected premises in Bletchley 
in 1955 where it now maintains its 
headquarters. It operates as general 
engineers and electro-platers. A pilot 
plant in Luxembourg also is main- 
tained by the company. 

@ Patents, processes, and techniques 
for the manufacture under license of a 
U.S. line of electronic and engineering 
products, particularly products re- 
quired for telephone and line transmis- 
sion networks, are sought by the Eng- 
lish firm, P.A.R., Ltd., Talbot Works, 
Talbot Street, Nottingham, England. 

The firm, established in 1945 for the 
manufacture and export of telecom- 
munication equipment, is primarily 
interested in manufacturing miniature 
relays of novel design; small stabilized 
power units, transistor or magnetic; 
telemetering systems for lines; inter- 
communication systems; personal radio 
microphones for studio use; miniature 
transmitter-receivers; magnetic ampli- 
fiers; and transistorized inverters. 

According to the firm, the plant has 
surplus capacity for additional U.S. 
lines. Facilities include drawing of- 
fice, development and design, wiring 
and assembly, sheet metal work, tool- 
ing, all types of impregnation and en- 
capsulation, windings to 4 _ kilovolt 
amperes with an overall yearly output 
of $500,000, which could be increased 
with expanded operations. 


@ The Multi-Stage Press Tool Co., 
Ltd., Carter’s Factory Site, Alexandra 
Road, Ponders End, Enfield, Middle- 
sex, England, manufacturer of press 
tools for all types of multi-slide strip 
forming machines, dieing presses and 
transfer presses, wishes to expand its 
activities through a licensing arrange- 
ment with a U.S. firm. 

The English firm would like to pro- 
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Indian Firms Seek Joint Ventures 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Five Indian firms seek U.S. collaboration for establishment and 
operation of plants in India to manufacture wood particle board, gal- 
vanized iron tube, AC fuel pumps for the automobile industry, syn- 
thetic rubber oil seals, and an extrusion plant equipped to manufacture 


injection molding equipment. 
at the address given is invited. 

@ Sardar Kumar, Shivaji C., Angre, 
Laxmi Miwas, Mangalmath, Ujjain, 
Madhya Pradesh, India, seeks U.S. 
collaboration, in the form of plant 
equipment and technical know-how, to 
establish and operate a plant for the 
manufacture of wood particle board in 
India. A’ joint venture agreement is 
proposed. 

Commensurate with the investment 
provided the U.S. investor is offered 
active management participation in 
the enterprise and a share in the profit. 

The proposed plant, to be located at 
Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh, is expected 
to manufacture wood particle board 
from saw mill waste and low grade 
timber. It will utilize teak wood chip- 
ping waste—50 long tons a day in the 
initial stages—from sawmills at Jabal- 
pur and the neighboring area, and low- 


grade timber known as Bosewellia Ser- , 


rata, abundantly available in that area. 
Binding resins, the only other raw ma- 
terial needed for the manufacture of 
these boards, is not being manufac- 
tured indigenously. There reportedly 
is only one factory in the State of Uttar 
Pradesh manufacturing good particle 
board in India, its production hardly 
meeting 10 per cent of the domestic 
demand, according to the firm. 

@ U.S. collaboration for establish- 
ment of a plant for the manufacture 
of galvanized iron tube is sought by 
Motiram Ratanchand, The Assam Val- 
ley Flour Mills, P.O. Sibsagar, Assam, 
India. 

The proposed plant, to be established 
in Assam, is expected to have an an- 
nual production capacity of 12,000 tons 
of galvanized iron tube, % inch to 3 
inches outer diameter. 

@ U.S. collaboration for establish- 
ment of a plant in India for the manu- 
facture of AC fuel pumps for the auto- 
mobile industry is sought by the Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., EMC 
Gardens, 136 Jessore Road, Calcutta 28, 
India. 

The Indian firm was established in 
1953 for the manufacture of high ten- 
sion transmission line equipment. 


@ U.S. collaboration for establish- 
ment of a plant in India for the manu- 





duce similar press tools to U.S. specifi- 
cations. This newly formed company 
reportedly is capable of further expand- 
ing its activities. 


Direct correspondence with the firms 





facture of synthetic rubber oil seals is 
sought by Jay Shree Textiles, Ltd., 
Rishra, District Hooghly, West Bengal, 
India. 

@ U.S. collaboration for establish- 
ment of an extrusion plant in India is 
sought by the Oriental Electric & En- 
gineering Co., Machinery and Fabri- 
cating Section (proprietors: B. N. 
Elias & Co., Pvt., Ltd.) 1 & 2 Old Court 
House Corner, Calcutta 1, India. 

Proposed is establishment of a plant 
complete with hauloff, and equipped for 
the manufacture of injection molding 
equipment. 

The firm is said to be long estab- 
lished as electrical material merchants, 
engineers and suppliers. 





Alexandria Firm Proposes 


Arab-U.S. Chocolate Plant 


U.S. collaboration, in the form of 
machinery and technical assistance, 
for the establishment and operation of 
a plant in the United Arab Republic, 
for the manufacture of chocolate, in- 
cluding biscuits, and chewing gum, is 
proposed by the Alexandria firm of 
Dikran Katchuni. 

His firm has been dealing in the con- 
fectionery business since 1926 and now 
wants to extend its activities in the 
manufacturing field. Mr. Katchuni is 
prepared to supply land, installations, 
and management. The U.S. partner 
would be required to provide the neces- 
sary machinery and technical know- 
how, in return for up to 49 percent 
participation in the enterprise. 

In view of the restrictions imposed 
by the U.A.R. Government on importa- 
tion of manufactured confectionery 
products, a plant for the production of 
chocolate, biscuits, and chewing gum 
would be wekcomed and would prove 
very profitable, according to the firm. 
Present production of these products 
reportedly meets only a fraction of the 
market requirements. 

Firms interested in the joint venture 
investment proposal are invited to 
correspond with Dikran Katchuni, 41, 
Rue Moharrem Bey, Alexandria, United 
Arab Republic. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





Loan To Help Panama 
Build, Improve Roads 


The World Bank has loaned the 
equivalent of $7.2 million to Panama 
for road construction and improvement. 
Ten feeder roads, with a total length 
of 187 miles, are to be built in poten- 
tially rich agricultural areas and 8 
existing roads of 86 miles, linking the 
new roads with main highways, will 
be paved. 

The roads will open large areas to 
settlement and agriculture, encourage 
increased production in areas already 
under cultivation, and reduce trans- 
portation costs of moving agricultural 
produce .to markets. Four private 
banks are participating in the loan, 
without the World Bank’s guarantee, 
for a total of $457,000 representing the 
first two maturities which fall due in 
July 1964 and January 1965. 

Panama has about 1,758 miles of 
roads, of which nearly half are earth 
roads usable only in dry weather. The 
road network is concentrated in the 
most densely inhabited part of the 
country between the Canal and the 
Costa Rican border south of the Con- 
tinental Divide. 

New roads will be built on the Penin- 
sula de Azuero and in the Provinces of 
Veraguas, 
more than half the population lives. 
The area to be served comprises about 
494,000 acres, some 161,000 of which 
are in cultivation. 

Completion of the new and improved 
roads is scheduled for 1964, by which 
time the Inter-American Highway be- 
tween Panama City and the Costa 
Rican border will also be finished. 
Thereafter road transportation costs 
should be substantially reduced by the 





Italian Telephone Assembly 
Plant Under Construction 


Automatic SATAP of Milan, Italy, 
a subsidiary of the Automatic Electric 
Co. of Chicago, laid the cornerstone for 
a plant in the township of Marcianise, 
Province of Caserta, north of Naples. 
About 25 acres of land was purchased, 
but only a portion will be used initially. 

The plant, when finished, will assem- 
ble parts of telephones and telephone 
systems that have been manufactured 
in company plants in northern Italy. 
As the project expands, parts will be 
manufactured at the new plant. It is 
estimated that 120 workers will be em- 
ployed at the start, increasing to 400 
or 500 people in 4 to 5 years.—Commu- 
nications Industries Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 
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Cocle and Chiriqui where . 


use of larger trucks and trailer trucks, 
increased speed, longer useful life of 
vehicles, and lowered fuel consumption 
and vehicle maintenance costs. 

Total cost of the road project is 
estimated at the equivalent of $14.5 
million. The Bank’s loan will cover the 
foreign exchange requirements and the 
Government of Panama is arranging 
to finance the remaining costs. 





Angola Widens Gage 
Of Luanda Railroad 


The gage of the Luanda Railroad’s 
main line from Luanda to Malange, 
426 kilometers, and its Dondo branch, 
55 kilometers, is being widened from 1 
meter to 1.67 meters. The new gage 
will conform with that of the Afri- 
can transcontinental railroad system. 
Port of Angola’s second 6-year na- 
tional development plan, the work is 
being done by the Brigada de Alarga- 
mento do Caminho de Ferro de Luanda, 
the Brigade for Widening the Luanda 
Railroad. 

The Brigade has been working on 
the old roadbed and by the end of 
1960 is preparing to lay 100 kilometers 
of rails on new roadbeds to shorten 
the railroad distance from Luanda to 
Malange. Preparatory work and con- 
struction of new railroad stations at 
Salazar, Lucala, and Malange has cost 
150,000 contos ($5,244,000). Cost fig- 
ures for the whole conversion and mod- 
ernization have not been given. 

In order to widen the gage, traffic 
on the Luanda Railroad is to be 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Ethiopia, U.N. To Study 
Water Resources 


Ethiopia plans to obtain data on 
water resources for the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power and 
irrigated agriculture in the Awash 
River Valley. The United Nations 
Special Fund, by providing experts 
and equipment, will assist in an 
aerial survey of the valley, a 
power-site survey, a soil survey, a 
hydrometeorological study of the 
river and its tributaries, and a de- 
tailed water management study of 
the recently completed Koka Dam 
reservoir. The Special Fund will 
allocate $930,000 and the Ethiopian 
Government $327,000 to the proj- 
ect. The U.N. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has been desig- 
nated as the executing agency for 
this 3-year survey. 
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N. Atlantic Passenger, 
Cargo Air Traffic Gains 


Over 80 percent of the passengers 
who flew the North Atlantic during 
the second quarter of this year trav- 
elled in the economy class of sched- 
uled airlines, according to the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association 
(IATA). Total North Atlantic pas- 
senger traffic of IATA member airlines 
in all classes for the second quarter 
came to 478,751, a 26.8 percent in- 
crease over the same quarter in 1959. 

Economy class accounted for 387,- 
206 passengers, or 80.9 percent of the 
total, first class for 87,172 passengers 
or 18.2 percent and tourist for only 
4,373 passengers, or 0.9 percent. Tour- 
ist class services ended on June 30 
of this year, completely replaced by 
the even lower fare economy class. 

Cargo carryings over the route dur- 
ing the second quarter increased 37.9 
percent to 10,659,710 kilograms, or 23,- 
451,362 pounds. There was also an 
increase in all-cargo services flown dur- 
ing the period, from 614 last year to 
802 this year. At the same time, mail 
carryings increased 15.2 percent to 3,- 
322,315 kilos, or 7,309,093 pounds. 

Some 284,000 passengers crossed to 
Europe as against 194,000-odd who flew 
to North America. Eastbound load 
factors (the extent to which seats are 
occupied on each plane) reached 90.4 
percent in June, the peak month for 
travel to Europe. Most westbound 
aircraft flew at little more than half 
capacity during the same month. Load 
factors averaged 70.9 percent, an in- 
crease of 3.4 percentage points over 
the same quarter last year. 

While the number of scheduled 
flights dropped by’ 6.7 percent to 7,- 
695, larger aircraft and greater pro- 
vision of economy seating enabled 
IATA airlines to carry over 100,000 
more passengers than in the same pe- 
riod in 1959. The seating capacity 
increased by 20.7 percent as compared 
with a 1.2 percent increase in the same 
period of 1959. 












































Argentine Port Charges Up 


A 40 percent increase in port charges 
applicable to all ports in Argentina 
became effective August 1. In addition 
to these increased charges, fees will 
also be collected for use of the area 
around the docks. The proceeds are in- 
tended for lighting and other services 
and paving and maintaining the streets 
near the docks. 

Revenue will be used to purchase new 
equipment and improve facilities in 
various Argentina ports. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Electronic Shipments 
From U.K. to U.S. Fall 


U.K. exports of electronic products to 
the United States in the first quarter of 
this year totaled $4,298,000, down 8 per- 
cent from the same period of 1959. 
Shipments of electronic equipment and 
parts from the United Kingdom to the 
United States during January-March of 
this year were at an annual rate of 
$20 million, compared with $22 million 
in 1959. 

Electronic phonograph shipments 
achieved the highest percentage in- 
crease for the first quarter of 1960 com- 
pared with the same period in 1959. 
They were up 157 percent to $100,000, 
followed by the basket class “‘other elec- 
tronie products,” up 127 percent to 
$465,000. 


U.S. imports of radio-phonograph 
combinations from the United Kingdom 
in the first quarter of 1960 totaled 
$83,000, a 12.5 percent rise over the 
first quarter of 1959. Speakers and 
microphones were up 6.5. percent to 
$147,000 for the same period. 


Phonograph parts and accessories 
dropped by 60 percent to $203,000 in 
the first quarter of 1960 as compared to 
the first quarter of 1959. Electron tube 
shipments fell 38 percent to $391,000, 
and radio receivers fell 19 percent to 
$51,000. 

U.K. exports of communications, 
navigation, and radar equipment to the 
United States rose from $441,000 to 
$638,000, a 45 percent increase—Elec- 
tronics Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 




















































Brazil . . . 
(Continued from page 24) 







Tea, Instant—Firm wants U.S. dis- 
tributor, preferably large food com- 
pany, for Instant Tea (Mate), along 
lines of instant coffee. Instant Tea 
reportedly makes delightful iced sum- 
mer drink. Leao Junior & Cia. S/A, 
116 Caixa Postal, Curitiba, Parana. 
WTD 3/11/59. 

Tiles—Market for wall tiles sought 
in United States. Industria Ceramica 
Parana S/A, Campo Largo, Estado do 
Parana, Rua Barao do Carro Azul 198, 
Curitiba, Parana. 

Ceramic tiles. Vitrais Conrado Sor- 


genicht, S/A, 67 R. Bela Cintra, Sao 
Paulo. 




















Wax—Carnauba wax. Inurbs, S/A, 
Cia. de Investimentos Urbanos e Rurais, 
38 Rua do Carmo, 2° andar, Rio de 
Janeiro. WTD 11/24/59. 
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Peak Year Anticipated for Japanese 
Heavy Electric Machinery Industry 


Japan’s heavy electric machinery industry, which surmounted the 
1957-58 business recession with a mounting backlog of orders and 
steady demand for consumer goods, is on the crest of the wave cre- 
ated by persistent investment demands of industries. 

Strongly supported by a vigorous long-term power development 
program, the industry is expected to register peak production, sales, 
and exports in fiscal 1960. The industry is beginning to place em- 
phasis on export business which had more or less been neglected due 
to mounting domestic demands and is moving actively to expand 


overseas branches. 
Research Spurs Development 


Many heavy electric machinery fac- 

tories were destroyed during World 
War II and the remaining ones found 
it difficult to continue production. be- 
cause of the lack of electric power 
and essential raw materials. 
, U.S. and European technology his- 
torically has played a vital role in the 
development of Japan’s heavy electric 
machinery industry. Though inter- 
rupted, most arrangements were re- 
stored in the early post-war period, 
aiding in Japan’s struggle to rebuild 
the industry. 

From 1950, when the Foreign Cap- 
ital Law was enacted, through January 
1960 foreign technical assistance con- 
tracts amounted to 992 cases. Of this 
total, U.S. technology accounted for 70 
percent. Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, and Italy 


have also contributed to the growth of | 


Japanese industry. 

The large Japanese electric manufac- 
turing industry maintains research lab- 
oratories staffed with qualified person- 
nel. The industry plans to step up 
its research programs in fiscal 1960. 
Major heavy electric machinery manu- 
facturers are expected to invest $30 to 
$33 million for various research proj- 
ects. 


Orders Increase 


The industry experienced a sharp 
drop of new orders in 1958 when the 
government put many restraints on 
business activities. However, because 
of the long-term power development 
program, which has been the largest 
source of demands for heavy electric 
machinery, and the increase in de- 
mands for household electric appliances, 
the industry maintained a fairly good 
base level. 

General industrial demands for heavy 
electric machinery gradually increased 
in late 1958 and 1959. During the 
first half of 1959, new orders totaled 
about $170.8 million—50 percent above 
the corresponding 1958 period. The 





the all-time high set in the previous 
boom period of 1957. 

During the first 6 months of 1959, 
orders from the steel industry were 
more than 3 times those in the same 
period of the previous year; chemical 
industrial demands increased approxi- 
mately 2.5 times, and industrial ma- 
chinery demand almost 2 times. 

The desire to modernize and 
strengthen their competitive position in 
preparation for the liberalization of 
trade and exchanges, is expected to 
stimulate machinery demands for some 
time to come. 

According to a Bank of Japan sur- 
vey of 519 major enterprises with over 
$255,000 capitalization and listed on 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange, plant in- 
vestments in the first quarter of 1960 
were estimated to have increased by 
17 percent over the previous quarter 
and another 6 percent is expected in 
the April-June period. 

By industries, which, are the major 
customers for the heavy electric ma- 
chinery industry, the prospect of new 
orders is considered as follows: 

Power Industry. Although the power 
industry’s long-term development pro- 
gram was expected to reach the peak 
in fiscal 1959, the sharp rise of power 
demands will necessitate still greater 
investments in fiscal 1960. The finan- 
cial programs of the nation’s nine 
power companies drafted in early March 
show planned investment of about $711 
million for plants and equipment in 
fiscal 1960. The figure is some $83 
million greater than the estimated in- 
vestments in fiscal 1959. 


The investment programs will give 
rise to greater demands for large capac- 
ity power transmission, distribution, 
and substation equipment, and orders 
for large capacity nonrotating ma- 
chinery are certain to become greater 
than in 1959. 


Steel Industry. The steel market was 
somewhat dull upon entering 1960; 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Hide, Skin Processed 
In S. Africa Declined 


Cattlehides and calfskins processed 
by the South African tanning indus- 
try totaled 876,500 pieces in 1959, com- 
pared with 978,200 items in 1958. 
Soakings in 1959 included 854,600 
South African and 21,900 imported 
bovine hides and skins. Comparable 
1958 figures were 946,900 and 31,300, 
respectively. In addition, 113,600 sheep- 
skins and 66,000 goatskins were proc- 
essed in 1959 while these types totaled 
80,400 and 101,800, respectively, in 
1958. 

Annual deliveries of leather for 
1959, with 1958 in parentheses, were 
as follows: Bottom stock, total, 14,- 
884,600 pounds (14,420,400) of which 
13,169,700 pounds (13,731,300) con- 
sumed domestically and 1,714,900 
pounds (689,100) were exported; up- 
per leather, except lining, 17,320,600 
feet (16,133,400), of which 16,888,800 
feet (15,973,300) were consumed lo- 
cally and 431,700 (160,100) feet ex- 
ported; lining and clothing leather de- 
liveries totaled 1,744,000 feet in 1959 
(1,793,400) and of this amount 1,743,- 
700 feet (1,793,200) were for domestic 
consumption and 300,000 feet (200,- 
000) exported. 

Imports of leather amounted to 25,- 
060,100 feet of patent, splits, lining, 
etc., and 179,900 pounds of sole and 
welting leathers valued at £3,731,500. 
In 1958, imports totaled 4,893,700 
pounds valued at £3,751,000. The 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada, Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, and Australia were the lead- 
ing foreign suppliers of 1959 leather 
imports.—Leather, Shoes and Allied 
Products Division, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 
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Flat Glass Imports 
Drop in First Half 


U.S. flat glass imports in the first 
6 months of 1960 amounted to approx- 
imately $26.5 million, a decrease of 
22.3 percent from the same period last 
year. Of the six types of flat glass 
imported, rolled glass was the only 
item that ‘recorded an increase reach- 
ing a total of $2,051,776, an increase 
of 7 percent above 1959. 

The other five types of flat glass had 
substantial decreases. Laminated glass 
had the largest, declining from $1,651,- 
653 to $440,155 or 73.4 percent. Im- 
ports of sheet glass, which is the larg- 
est category of flat glass imported, 
decreased $3,501,708 or 19.1 percent to 
a level of $14,801,866. Plate glass 
dropped 25 percent from $11,745,986 in 
1959 to $8,814,328 in 1960. Imports of 
mirrors declined 22 percent from $555,- 
490 to $433,473. 

Belgium remained the largest sup- 
plier of flat glass, although imports 
dropped 14.1 percent from $13,963,776 
for the period January-June 1959 to 
$11,998,158 for the same period 1960. 
France jumped from fourth to second 
place as a U.S. supplier in 1960. Im- 
ports from that country decreased only 
1.5 percent or $55,178. 

Federal Republic of Germany main- 
tained its position as the third largest 
supplier although imports decreased 21 
percent from $3,643,457 to $2,880,119. 
Japan, the only supplier that recorded 
an increase, moved from fifth position 
to fourth, while the United Kingdom 
declined from second to fifth. Imports 
from the United Kingdom decreased 
60.8 percent from $5,786,094 to 
$2,267,021. 

Complete tabulation of U.S. flat glass 


imports by type and country of origin’ 


for 1959 and the first 6 months of 1960 
may be obtained from the Consumer 
Durable Goods Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Angola Widens . . . 
(Continued from page 30) 


stopped for about 2 weeks. While the 
railroad is closed, the Brigade will 
change the gage on 400 passenger and 
freight cars and engines. 

Rolling stock with wheels set for the 
1.67 meter gage has been purchased 
in the last few years. The delay in 
widening the rails made it necessary 
to convert the new stock to the 1 meter 
gage. Now it will be reconverted to 
its former size. The railroad at the 
port of Luanda is to suspend opera- 
tions for about 3 days while its tracks 
are widened.—U.S. Embassy, Luanda. 


Taiwan Resumes 
Cement Export 


Export of cement from Taiwan, 
banned by the Government for nearly 
4 months, has been resumed. 

Cement shortages resulting from in- 
creased domestic demand, largely for 
the reconstruction program necessitated 
by the floods of last year, caused the 
Government to prohibit export of ce- 
ment from Taiwan in April. By the 
end of July, however, a more than suf- 
ficient domestic supply was available as 
a result of the export ban, the arrival 
of imports, the completion of postflood 
reconstruction projects, and the inaugu- 
ration of the new Asia Cement Co. plant 
of 150,000-metric-ton annual capacity, 
which began operations in July. 

The new unit of the Chia Hsin Ce- 
ment Corp., of the same capacity, is 
expected to begin production soon. It 
is hoped that exports for the year will 
exceed 100,000 metric tons. During the 
first half-year, exports were only 
slightly greater than the 20,000 metric 
tons imported. 































Japan Adopts U.S. Color TV 
System, Firms To Make Sets 


Nine Japanese companies are ex- 
pected to begin domestic manufacture 
of color television receivers, as a re- 
sult of formal adoption of the U.S. 
National Television System Committee 
(NTSC) system as the standard for 
color television in Japan. 

Amended regulations relating to ap- 
plication procedures for licensing sta- 
tions became effective September 1, the 
Japanese Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
communications (MTP) has announced. 
Actual operation of color television 
broadcasting, except on an _ experi- 
mental basis, could not be licensed pre- 
viously. 

Color receivers with 21-inch screens 
probably will be priced from 400,000 
to 500,000 yen ($1,111 to $1,388) and 
17-inch, 300,000 to 400,000 yen ($833 
to $1,111), according to the Radio Reg- 
ulatory Bureau of MTP. Use of NTSC 
standards for Japanese color television 
broadcasting was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, March 21, 1960, 
page 25.—Electronics Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 
































Fish meal production in Peru during 
1960 is forecast at about 500,000 metric 
tons—almost twice that of 1959 but only 
one-half the optimistic 1-million-ton 
estimate made by industry representa- 
tives earlier this year, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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Ranch Fur Up, Wildlife 
Output Down in Canada 


Canadian ranch-raised fur pelt pro- 
duction increased both in quantity and 
value in the 1958-59 fur season, com- 
pared with the 1957-58 season. Total 
fur production, however, was lower in 
1958-59 than the preceding season due 
to the drop in wildlife pelt production. 
Imports of raw furs increased by 
more than 15 percent, while exports 
were down slightly. 

Ranch-raised pelt production  in- 
creased to 993,182 in 1958-59 from 
949,722 pelts in the previous season, 
while wildlife pelt production declined 
to 4,377,398 from 5,490,597 pelts. De- 
clines in ranch-raised pelt output were 
shown only in fox and two mink types, 
brown and dark and half-blood darks. 
Production of all types of wildlife pelts 
declined except cross and red fox, lynx, 
marten, wildcat, and wolf. 

Value of fur farm pelt production, 
exclusive of nutria for which no value 
estimate was available fér either year, 
at $16,094,360 for 1958-59 exceeded 
the value of $15,785,962 for 1957-58. 
The value of wildlife pelts produced 
dropped to $9,707,035 in 1958-59 from 
$10,549,147 in 1957-58. Ranch-raised 
pelts equalled 62 percent of. the total 
value of pelts produced in 1958-59 in- 
creasing from 60 percent in 1957-58, 57 
percent in 1956-57, 56 percent in 1955- 
56 and 43 percent in 1954-55. 

Total fur pelt production declined 
from 6,440,319 pelts valued at $26,- 
335,109 in 1957-58 to 5,370,580 pelts 
valued at $25,801,305 in 1958-59. Im- 
ports of undressed furs during the 
1958-59 season amounted to $12,257,- 
272 compared with $10,573,240 in the 
preceding season. Raw fur exports 
were valued at $24,436,763 in 1958-59, 
which is slightly under 1957-58 exports 
of $24,518,859.—Leather, Shoes, and 
Allied Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 
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The following items were ex- 
cerpted by the Food Industries 
Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, from 
recent U.S. Foreign Service re- 
ports. 


French apple production in 1960 is 
forecast at about 630,000 metric tons 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. Ear- 
lier predictions were for only about 
512,000 tons. The change may make 
France a net exporter. Change in pro- 
duction forecasts is equally striking 
for table grapes. The original fore- 
cast of 150,000 tons is now 300,000 tons. 
—WU.S. Embassy, Paris. 


An expected record grain production 
in Norway in 1960 may reduce the 
country’s import requirement for feed 
grains (mainly corn and grain sorg- 
hums from the United States) by as 
much as 130,000 metric tons. Domes- 
tic grain prices remain unchanged. 
Consumption of breadgrains continues 
to decline.—U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Exports of almonds from Spain dur- 
ing the 1959-60 season are forecast at 
27,000 metric tons, and September 1960 
stocks are estimated to be 3,000 tons.— 
U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 


Almond production in Portugal is es- 
timated at 2,300 metric tons for this 
season. Exports continue at a very low 
rate-—U.S. Embassy, Lisbon. 


Large U.K. supplies of pears and 
apples, plus the good-sized Continental 
crops, make prospects for U.S. sales 





U.S. Photographic Film 
Imports Up in Ist Half 


U.S. ineports of all photographic film 
increased nearly 11 percent during the 
first half of 1960, compared to the 1959 
same period. Preliminary figures of the 
Bureau of the Census show that imports 
of sensitized film during the first 6 
months of 1960 were valued at $6,539,- 
251 and $5,902,137 for the same period 
of 1959. 

Belgium increased its share of the 
film market by supplying $3,823,089 in 
the first half of 1960, as compared with 
$3,122,435 for the corresponding 1959 
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period. Belgium, by value, supplied 92 
percent of the roll film, 47.6 percent of 
the x-ray, 50.1 percent other film, and 
77.4 percent of the sensitized, unex- 
posed, motion picture film imported by 
the United States. 

Imports from the United Kingdom 
declined from $1,637,018 in the first 
half of 1959 to $1,448,757 for the first 
6 months of 1960. The loss can be at- 
tributed principally to the 18.5 percent 
drop in x-ray film shipments to the 
United States. 

Foreign purchases of sensitized mo- 
tion picture film, less than one inch, 
more than doubled while such film, one 
inch or more, declined 33.3 percent. 


less promising than last season. There 
probably will be some Christmas and 
later demand for U.S. Anjou and 
Comice pears, however, and a reason- 
ably good demand for apples after the 
holiday season.—U.S. Embassy, Lon- 
don. 


Martinique businessmen interested in 
exporting bananas to the U.S. will 
build two packing houses and schedule 
regular weekly shipments starting in 
November or December if price nego- 
tiations reach a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Trial shipments were made in 
June and July.—U.S. Consulate, Mar- 
tinique. 


Summer oranges may be imported 
into France without quantity restric- 
tions through October 20 this year, in- 
stead of September 30, the previous 
deadline.—U.S. Embassy, Paris. 





Turkish production of filberts in 
1960-61 is estimated from 30,000 to 
45,000 tons, compared to an estimated 
41,000 tons in 1959-60. The main rea- 
son given for the lower production is 
unfavorable weather in May. Total 
stocks were reported unofficially to be 
6,000 to 7,000 metric tons——U.S. Em- 
bassy, Ankara. 


Japan’s wheat consumption contin- 
ues to increase, and wheat imports dur- 
ing 1960-61 are expected to be about 
10 percent above 1959-60. U.S. wheat 
continues to be purchased only for food, 
while a considerable amount of other 
imports are also used for feed. Trial 
purchases of special quality, high-pro- 
tein hard red winter wheat from the 
United States are expected. Barley 
consumption continues to decline and 
no imports are anticipated during the 
next year.—U.S. Embassy, Tokyo. 


Importations of tallow and grease 
into Spain were liberalized last year, 
giving the United States an opportu- 
nity to increase its position in the 
market. Although inedible tallow and 
grease are produced by about 350 es- 
tablishments, production declined from 
93,509 metric tons in 1957 to 39,981 
tons in 1959. United States has sup- 
plied Spain with substantial quantities 
of fancy and extra-fancy tallow in re- 
cent years.——U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 
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Peak Year... 
(Continued from page 31) 


however, the industry’s long-term plant 
investment and expansion programs are 
surprisingly large due to stepped-up 
production in relation to rising de- 
mands. Since the industry is the sec- 
ond largest consumer of heavy electric 
machinery, its modernization and ex- 
pansion programs are expected to re- 
sult in continued increase of orders. 

Chemical Industry. The center of 
the industry’s investments has been for 
business rationalization to withstand 
the slack in its chemical fertilizer de- 
partment. To offset this slackness, the 
industry is actively advancing into 
other branches of business, particularly 
the large-capital enterprises. As the 
competition advance into new fields, de- 
mands for electric machinery are ex- 
pected to increase. 

Other Industries. Most of the indus- 
tries, particularly manufacturing, are 
expected to increase their investments. 
Such expansion will require additional 
heavy electric machinery. Investments 
in food and coal industries, however, 
are expected to decrease, while the tex- 
tile industry investments are expected 
to remain practically unchanged. 


Appliances Contribute to Growth 


Since most of the heavy electric ma- 
chinery manufacturers also produce 
household electric appliances, the rise 
in demands has contributed to the in- 
dustry’s growth. Production of house- 
hold appliances registered good gains 
during fiscal 1959 and is expected to 
increase further in fiscal 1960, ac- 
cording to the Japan Electric Machine 
Industry Association. 

Total production of home-use elec- 
tric appliances amounted to approxi- 
mately $203 million in fiscal 1958 and, 
for the period April-September of 1959, 
totaled $119 million. The estimate for 
fiscal 1959 is about $242 million and 
for fiscal 1960, $285 million. 


Total Production Rises 


Total production of heavy electric 
machinery, in fiscal 1958, was approxi- 
mately $429 million and is estimated 
to have reached $523 million in fiscal 
1959; an increase of 22 percent. 

The standard motor production is 
said to be the industry’s business barom- 
eter. Production of standard motors 
increased from approximately $20 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1958 to $35 million in 
fiscal 1959. It is estimated production 
may reach $45 million in fiscal 1960. 


Export Market Emphasized 

With gradual liberalization of trade 
and exchange controls, the industry is 
putting more emphasis on export busi- 
ness. On the corisideration that the 
strengthening and expansion of over- 
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seas branches will be urgently neces- 
sary, the major manufacturers are in- 
creasing their foreign branches as well 
as represeritatives stationed abroad. 
The industry estimates that exports 
in fiscal 1960 will aggregate approxi- 
mately $38 million including $10 mil- 
lion for home-use electric appliances. 





Bright Signs . . . 
(Continued from page 17) 


Another official expansion plan in- 
volved a call for bids for construction 
of a gasline from Comodoro Rivadavia 
to Buenos Aires. The tender called for 
bidders to undertake the financing of 
the line and to operate it on a toll basis 
under a contract with the State gas 
agency (Gas del Estado). 

The largely Government-owned SOM- 
ISA steel plant at San Nicolas put its 
first blast furnace into operation in 
June. 

The Government in April announced 
an award in principle to a U.S. and 
Argentine joint bidder, with Western 
European collaborators, for the devel- 
opment of iron ore deposits at Sierra 
Grande in the Territory of Rio Negro. 

Plans progressed for reorganization 
and expansion of the state telephone 
system. The Government established a 
5-year program to improve services and 
help finance the installation of 400,000 
new telephones for pending applicants. 

Employer-labor relations were rela- 
tively good during the quarter, probably 
more because of lack of union resources 
than to any change of labor’s attitude 
toward Government “austerity” poli- 
cies, as real wages of most workers re- 
mained depressed. 


Petroleum Production To Be 
Increased 


An exception to the industrial slow- 
down was production of petroleum, in 
which Argentina is moving toward self- 
sufficiency. 

Petroleum output will shortly be in- 
creased the Minister of Economy said, 
through negotiation of new contracts 
of the type wherein Yacimientos Petro- 
liferos Fiscales will receive immediate 
payment from signing companies. The 
implication was that YPF would meet 
its financial obligations through means 
of these anticipated payments. Al- 
though some observers felt that antic- 
ipated payments meant the new con- 
tracts would be in the form of con- 
cessions, the matter was not clarified 
by the Government. 

Esso Argentina in May signed a 
contract with YPF to construct a 625- 
kilometer pipeline from Challaco, in the 
territory of Neuquen to Puerto Rosales, 
in Buenos Aires Province. The line will 
have an initial daily capacity of 3,700 
cubic meters and will cost an estimated 
$23 million, which YPF will repay in 














30 annual 
interest. 

National petroleum production 
amounted to 4.3 million cubic meters in 
the first 6 months of 1960, as against 
3.4 million in the same period of 1959. 
Imports of crude petroleum fell by 26 
percent, whereas foreign purchases of 
lubricants and other derivatives de- 
clinéd by 16 and 31 percent, respec- 
tively. 


installments at 5-percent 


Government Helps Agriculture 


Three significant developments in the 
livestock industry occurred during the 
quarter: The packinghouse strike was 
settled; the sales tax on exports of 
meat and byproducts was reduced from 
8 to 4 percent; and a drought in the 
winter feeding area caused premature 
and heavier than normal marketing of 
steers. 

The Government in July removed the 
20-percent retention and the 8-percent 
sales tax on export of edible vegetable 
oils to enable Argentine exporters to 
compete pricewise in the world market. 
It now appears that edible vegetable 
oil supplies will be sufficient to meet 
normal consumption and permit export 
of 30,000 to 50,000 tons. The Govern- 
ment also removed the ban on export of 
linseed in excess of amounts required 
to fulfill local demands. 

The sugar industry was beset by 
overproduction, which led the Govern- 
ment in June to authorize new milling 
credits only to companies that would 
cut production to 79 percent of the pre- 
ceding year’s output. 

Domestic wool prices declined 
slightly, and this, together with a re- 
duction in value of exports of greasy 
wool, provided an impetus to wool ex- 
ports.—U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 





Chile Takes .. . 


(Continued from page 17) 


US$1.7 million, of which the Special 
Fund will contribute about US$990,000, 
and will require about 2% years to com- 
plete. The Chilean Government hopes 
the survey will uncover new mineral 
resources, particularly in the Province 
of Tarapaca, where nitrate is now the 
only large industry. 

Nitrate production by the principal 
producer, Anglo-Lautaro, continued 
about the same, but production by other 
producers remained low. 

The only industrial sector showing 
any signs of increased activity was con- 
struction which seems to be stimulated, 
though still to a minor degree, by the 
demand for reconstruction in the earth- 
quake area. 

The textile industry in particular 
continued depressed. Sales were re- 
ported fully 40 percent below those for 
the same period of 1959. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





BRIEFS: 





About 75,000 people visited the of- 
ficial U.S. exhibit on opening day, 
August 20, at the 29th Izmir, Turkey, 
International Trade Fair. The fair will 
extend through September 20. Theme 
of the U.S. pavilion, Commerce and 
Industry Develop with the Port, is il- 
lustrated by substantial industrial and 
informational displays from the great- 
er Philadelphia area. 


By the end of the first week, the 
U.S. exhibit at the 7th International 
Trade Fair, Damascus, Syria, drew 
more than a quarter of a million vis- 
itors. One Arab newspaper praising 
the American show stated that the U.S. 
pavilion is the one showing what peo- 
ple want and need. 

Echo I, the U.S. satellite, passes 
over Damascus twice daily when fair- 
ground crowds are at their peak. 
American-trained narrators, demon- 
strating U.S. products, point to Echo 
I and give brief commentary on its 
flight and peaceful purpose. Interest 
in the satellite is extremely high and 
it is regarded as an exhibit along with 
the displays of 90 U.S. firms. 

Another big hit is free ice cream 
made on the spot for children. The 
exhibit demonstrates the variety of 
uses, wholesomeness, and high nutri- 
tional value of American powdered 
milk. Opening of the fair was re- 
ported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
August 29, 1960, page 20. 


Port of Houston World Trade Center 
is under construction. Over 2 years 
have gone into planning the $3-mil- 
lion center. Further details may be 
obtained from Port of Houston, 1519 
Capitol Ave., P.O. Box 2562, Houston 
l, em 


The U.S. exhibit at the annual 
Jeshyn Trade Fair, Kabul, Afghanistan 
was Officially opened August 24 by His 
Majesty Mohammed Zahir Shah, King 
of Afghanistan. The exhibition closed 
on August 29. 

Numbering about 700 persons, the 
King’s party toured the American 
pavilion. Exhibits seen included a 
model jet engine, tire recapping and 
vuleanizing, a pottery kiln manned by 
young Afghan students and_ skilled 


Afghan handicraft workers, and agri- 
cultural and science demonstrations. 
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Sales Emphasized in American 
Exhibits at Vienna Fall Fair 


Buy American with Confidence is the theme stressed when the 
United States seeks to make friends and influence buyers at the Vienna 


International Autumn Fair, September 4-11. 


It is Austria’s major 


commercial event and the Office of International Trade Fairs (OITF), 
U.S. Department of Commerce, entered it with a new, aggressive 


look, emphasizing sales. 

As the United States shows at Vienna 
for the fifth year, the 29 American 
industries that place principal exhibits 
in the U.S. pavilion assume a greater 
than usual responsibility. In a revised 
approach, designed to meet demands of 
these companies and their accredited 
agents abroad under today’s economic 
conditions, the exhibitors contribute to 
a funds pool in proportion to the space 
each occupies. 

Each exhibitor also pays shipping 
costs to and from the fair, pays for 
installation, and supplies technicians 
and attendants. In other current U.S. 
exhibits, the Government covers such 
costs. At Vienna, as usual, OITF pro- 
vides general management during prep- 
aration and presentation of the ex- 
hibit, pays for utilities, guards, main- 
tenance, and promotion. It also aids 
in shipping and custom clearances. 


71 Companies in Central Exhibit 


Setting the theme for the pavilion, 
OITF will present—with the assist- 
ance of 71 other industries—a central 
exhibit displaying a wide variety of 
consumer goods and illustrating the 
importance of good design in putting 
buying appeal into American products. 
Surrounding this will be exhibits of 
the 29 companies that contribute to 
the financing pool, including an area 
sponsored by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, spotlight- 
ing goods of that area. 





Foreign Visitors .. . 
(Continued from page 27 


6-month visit. U.S. address: c/o 3150 
Rochambeau Ave., Bronx, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, California, 
Miami, and Washington. 


Uruguay 


Alejandro Gross, representing self, 
Aizpurua 2160, Montevideo. Interested 
in household appliances. Was sched- 
uled to arrive latter part of August 
via New York for 3-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Jose Klein, 685 Nostrand 
Ave., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, and Chicago. 








As an assist to selling efforts of ex- 
hibiting companies, OITF provides a 
Trade Information Booth, with library, 
for business consultations. The ex- 
hibit’s selling efforts will be closely 
linked with the President’s Export Ex- 
pansion Program. More than 20 other 
national exhibits are entered at Vienna. 





Osaka Trade Center 
Offers Exhibit Space 


U.S. and other firms interested in 
exporting to Japan may now exhibit 
their products in the Osaka Interna- 
tional Trade Center. 

The Center, which opened in May, 
following the 1960 Osaka International 
Trade Fair, was originally established 
to provide a permanent exhibition of 
Japanese products for domestic and 
export markets. However, officials of 
the center have made the necessary 
changes in the corporation’s regulations 
to admit foreign exhibits and are hav- 
ing applications, regulations, and infor- 
mation brochures printed in English. 

Exhibit space of varying size may be 
rented for a minimum period of 3 
months and exhibits will be displayed 
according to commodity groups. Out- 
side space is also available for heavy 
construction machinery. The modern 
building, completed in the spring, con- 
sists of 5 floors in the main building 
with 66,650 square feet of space with 
an annex for heavy machinery which 
offers 11,300 square feet. 

Officials are approaching the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Finance to determine 
if special arrangements can be made 
for the bonded entry of foreign ex- 
hibits to defer customs clearance and 
payment until exhibited items are actu- 
ally sold. 

A brochure describing the Center 
and a schedule of space costs is avail- 
able from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Complete information 
may be obtained from the Osaka Inter- 
national Trade Center Corporation, 2, 
2-chome Tamae-cho, Kita Ku, Osaka, 
Japan.—U.S. Consulate General, Osaka. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





DLF Extends Operations To Assist 
Many Less Developed Countries 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund in 
addition to approving 52 credits total- 
ing $535,150,000 to private and public 
enterprises in 26 countries in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, also adapted its 
policy in pursuance of its objective of 
assisting the less developed countries. 

A large proportion of DLF assist- 
ance during the year—17 loans totaling 
$279 million—went to South Asia, 
mainly to India and Pakistan. This 
aid was in accordance with the U.S. 
Government’s desire to focus assist- 
ance on areas which in accordance with 
its foreign-policy objectives require 
maximum support, conditions are best 


for rapid development, and Govern- 
ments are taking effective self-help 
measures. 


In South Asia DLF has cooperated 
with the World Bank in support of 
such programs as the Indus Basin de- 
velopment and the 5-year plans of India 
and Pakistan. 


Fund Supports Private Enterprise 

By using its special authority to 
help share risks, DLF is becoming an 
important means of attracting U.S. 
and other private capital to less de- 
veloped countries. It is expected that 
in coming months at least $100 million 
of private capital will be invested in 
DLF-aided ventures. By contrast, in 
1958 U.S. private investment in enter- 
prises other than oil in the Near East, 
Far East, and South Asia combined 
totaled only $59 million. 

In- the fiscal year DLF created the 
position of Deputy Managing Director 
for Private Enterprise, whose function 
is to help U.S. enterprise extend its 
investments in underdeveloped regions. 
In cooperation with the Secretary of 
Commerce, DLF is organizing a series 
of symposia in which representatives 
of U.S. business, the U.S. Government, 
and developing nations are brought to- 
gether to explore investment opportu- 
nities in those nations. This effort has 
already produced tangible results in 


the form of specific investment pro- 
posals. 

DLF has made assistance available 
to small private business enterprises in 
less developed countries by providing 
credit to intermediate institutions, 
such as development banks, which in 
turn investigate and approve loans to 
small concerns. F 

As of June 30, DLF had extended 
19 loans and 1 guaranty with a total 
value of $108.6 million to intermediate 
credit institutions in 14 countries— 
Guatemala, India, Iran, Israel, Korea, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, Peru, Phil- 
ippines, Somalia, Taiwan, Turkey, and 
the United Arab Republic, both the 
Egyptian and Syrian regions. Thus 
far those institutions have made 188 
loans. 


Latin America Receives Aid 


Congressional revisions of DLF’s 
basic legislation during the year re- 
flected the view that greater emphasis 
should be given housing, land resettle- 
ment, agricultural credit, and other 
overhead activities, particularly in 
Latin America. 

Up to June 30, DLF had approved 
26 credits totaling $119.4 million to 
undertakings in 13 Latin American 
countries. One of these, approved in 
March, was a _ precedent-setting $2 
million loan to provide “seed capital” 
for a new savings and loan association 
in Peru, which will provide financing 
for moderate-cost housing on a long- 
term basis at reasonable interest rates. 

Shortly after the end of the fiscal 
year, DLF officials and representatives 
of other U.S. agencies visited Peru and 
Chile. In Peru they studied the Peru- 
vian Government’s plans for road con- 
struction, resettlement projects, and 
creation of a national institution to 
support private savings and loan asso- 
ciations. In Chile they observed the 
destruction caused by earthquakes and 
consulted with Government officials 
over proposals to assist constructive 
social and economic programs. 


Following that trip President Eisen- 
hower announced authorization by the 
Export-Import Bank and DLF of $53.2 
million in credit to support the Peru- 
vian Government’s programs. Twenty- 
five million dollars of this sum will be 
provided by the Development Loan 
Fund. 

DLF’s Managing Director shortly 
will visit Colombia to examine eco- 
nomic development proposals. DLF is 
also studying many other proposals 
from other Latin American countries. 


Loan Activities Summarized 


Since it began operations early in 
1958 DLF has extended 153 credits 
with a total value of $1,356,556,000 to 
enterprises in 44 countries. 

As of June 30, DLF had only $41,- 
778,328 remaining available for lend- 
ing. The President has requested an 
additional appropriation of $700 mil- 
lion for DLF activities. ‘Before the 
Congressional recess, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted $550 million, before 
the President made his July 11 state- 
ment on a new initiative in Latin 
America. 

DLF’s total receipts of interest earn- 
ings and loan repayments totaled $15,- 
504,992 on June 30, of which $2,572,145 
was in dollars and the equivalent of 
$12,932,847 in foreign currencies. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $6 a 


year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). 


State 


Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. En- 
close check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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